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CHRONICLE tory.is by no means decisive. Berlin merely claims to 


The War.—Continuous artillery fire has been going on 
during the week along the line from Flanders to Alsace; 
and in certain regions, notably near the Yser, at Guinchy, 
near La Bassée, at Perthes, and in 
the Argonne, there have been also 
spirited infantry attacks. The net 
gains reported, however, have at no time been. consider- 
able, and have often been explicitly denied by the other 
side. The situation is practically unchanged. 

During the week the Germans transferred their 
vigorous offensive from the west to the east, and for 
three days kept up a series of most determined attacks 
on the line before Warsaw that 
stretches from Goumine to Borjimow. 
These attacks culminated in what has 
been described as perhaps the most bloody battle of the 
war. On a seven-mile front the Germans advanced in 
solid formation up to the Russian trenches with absolute 
disregard for life. After a terrific engagement they were 
forced to retire. The Russians at once took the offensive, 
and not only forced the entire line to withdraw, but suc- 
ceeded in crossing the Bzura close to the point where it 
joins the Vistula. Further south also they fought their 
way across the Rawka. Both sides have lost heavily dur- 
ing the week; and although the Germans are still main- 
taining their positions between Goumine and Borjimow, 
the Russians have pierced their line in at least two points 
by frontal attacks. The Germans, however, have not 
given up the offensive, and vigorous attacks are being 
made alternately by both sides. Goumine, Sochaczew, 
Borjimow and Wola Szydlowiecka are scenes of con- 
tinual fighting of the most determined kind. The Rus- 
sians seem to have gained the advantage, but their vic- 
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have repulsed all attacks. 

In East Prussia also the Russian invasion has pressed 
forward. The Czar’s army is officially reported to have 
crossed the river Angerapp, south of Insterburg, and to 
have driven the Germans from the 
west bank. This. success is the more 
remarkable, since it has been accom- 
plished only after many weeks of ineffectual efforts, as 
the Germans have been able heretofore to block every 
Russian attempt to cross this river. In northwestern 
Poland, although the Russians are said to have captured 
Skempe, no notable progress has been made by them, and 
the two armies are occupying practically the same posi- 
tions as last week. In southern Poland there have been 
many artillery engagements, but they have been unim- 
portant in character and without decisive result. 

Very severe fighting in the Carpathians has not re- 
sulted in a decided advance for either side, except that 
the Russians have forced their way through from Jaliska 
to Mezo Laborcz. There have been 
numerous engagements for the pos- 
session of the other passes, especially 


East Prussia 


Galicia and Egypt 


in the Uszok region, without, however, materially affect- 


ing the situation. The Austrians admit that their offen- 
sive at Tarnow has. failed. The Turks are active in the 
vicinity of the Suez Canal. One attempt to force their 
way across has failed. At present they are said to be en- 
trenched not far from it in numbers as high as 110,000. 

The sinking of the British merchantmen last week 
by German submarines seems to be the prelude for a 
whole series of attempts to cripple British trade, and to 
prevent the transportation of troops 
and war supplies to France. In ac- 
cordance with this avowed. purpose 
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the German Admiralty has declared the waters around 
Great Britain and Ireland, including the whole English 
Channel, “a war zone from and after February 18, 1915.” 
The official notice goes on to say that every merchant 
ship of the Allies found in this war zone will be de- 
stroyed, “even if it is impossible to avert dangers which 
threaten the crew and the passengers.” The action, how- 
ever, which the German Admiralty contemplates is still 
more drastic. England, so Germany declares, has is- 
sued orders to the commanders of her merchant ships to 
carry the flags of neutral nations. Germany has retaliated 
by warning neutral nations that this will endanger neu- 
tral shipping. “Also neutral ships in the war zone are in 
danger, as in consequence of the misuse of the neutral 
flags ordered by the British Government on January 31, 
and in view of the hazards of naval warfare, it can not 
always be avoided that attacks meant for enemy ships 
endanger neutral ships.” This notice has been com- 
municated to our State Department, and has been further 
elucidated by a statement issued by the Chief Admiral of 
the Staff of the German navy to the following effect: 
“Neutral shipping is earnestly cautioned against ap- 
proaching the northern or the western coasts of France, 
as in these waters such vessels would run the serious 
danger of being confounded with ships whose purpose is 
warlike.” The action of the German Government has 
given rise to a good deal of inflammatory writing in 
American, British and German newspapers. Germany 
has protested that the use of neutral flags is a grave 
“misuse.” England has quoted a part of the text of 
the Merchants Shipping Act of 1894, in which England 
admits the right of non-British ships to fly the British flag, 
as a means of avoiding capture; she insists, therefore, 
that she be accorded the same privilege by other nations. 
Our Government has taken no action on the communica- 
tion of the German Government, and is said to regard it 
in the light of a friendly warning. 

The action that the British Government will take with 
regard to the Wilhelmina is no longer in doubt. Through 
its Foreign Office it has officially announced that the Ger- 
man decree relating to the confisca- 
tion of foodstuffs has created a 
“novel situation” calling for a deci- 
sion to be taken after full consideration. The official 
statement does not so much state as imply that the Wil- 
helmina is to be seized. In part it is as follows: 
“ . ,. It is probable that if the destination and 
cargo of the Wilhelmina are as supposed, the cargo will, 
if the vessel is intercepted, be submitted to a prize court, 
in order that the new situation created by the German 
decree may be examined and a decision reached after full 
consideration.” The announcement goes on to say that 
“there is no question of taking any proceedings against 
the vessel. Her owners will be indemnified for any delay 
caused to her, and the shippers of the cargo will be com- 
pensated for any loss to them by the action of the British 
So far, Great Britain seems disposed to 


Cargo of the 
Wilhelmina 


authorities.” 











take no notice of the exception made by the German Gov- 
ernment in favor of foodstuffs shipped from the United 
States. 

A problem of international law has arisen as the result 
of the attempt made by Werner Horne to destroy the 
railroad bridge across the St. Croix river. The Vance- 

boro authorities have sentenced 
Werner Horne Horne to thirty days’ imprisonment 
on the charge of having damaged 
property of the city by the use of dynamite. His deten- 
tion, it is said, has for its purpose to avoid international 
difficulties, pending the settlement of the case at Wash- 
ington. The Canadian authorities at once asked for his 
extradition. Horne, however, appealed to the German 
Ambassador at Washington against the issuance of ex- 
tradition papers, on the ground that he was a German 
officer, and that his action was political in character, and 
an act of war, having had for its object to interrupt the 
transportation of supplies to the Allies. His plea raises 
an unusual point of international law, the settlement of 
which rests with our Government. 


Austria-Hungary.—Bowed down with the sorrows of 
the war, but his heart lifted up in unfailing faith and 
hope, the aged Emperor has done all in his power to 
make of Heaven, as he expresses it, 
his “auxiliary.” No less touching 
than his consecration of the country 
to the Sacred Heart is his appeal to the little children of 
his realm to besiege the throne of God with their suppli- 
cations, They are, he says, closest to his heart, his only 
joy, the ray of sunshine in the darkness of his life, “the 
flowers of my Empire, the glory of my people, the blessing 
of their future.” But he knows that they are even more 
dear to One before whom the greatest monarchs of the 
earth are only helpless creatures, for “in your eyes still 
gleams the light of creation’s morning, paradise and 
heaven still surround you.” He then continues: 


The Children’s 
Aid Implored 


God is all powerful. In His hand is the destiny of all na- 
tions. Before His will all things bow down. He directs the 
ways of the stars and of men. That this almighty hand of 
God may guard and protect Austria-Hungary, that she may 
be victorious over her many foes and grow strong unto God’s 
honor. and glory, is the only wish that remains to me after 
a life which has been filled with sorrow. That was my wish 
when, young and full of hope, I mounted the throne of my 
fathers; that is the wish which soon, perchance, will be whis- 
pered by my dying lips, as the last word of loving care for 
my country and my people. 


He therefore asks the children, as “closest to God,” to 
beg of Him to bestow His blessing and His grace upon 


their country’s cause: 


God hears the prayers of the innocent, for He loves them, 
beholding in them His image. And so, children, yea even the 
youngest among you, cease not to pray with clasped hands. 
If the children of the Empire pray for their Fatherland, then 
I know that all is secure. 
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Their prayers, he does not doubt, “will-bring down 
God’s blessing upon our flag and our army.” To the inter- 
cession of his beloved little ones, therefore, he commits, 
with firm and simple faith, himself and his Empire. 


France.—The debate on the question of an absolute 
prohibition of the manufacture of absinthe has been post- 


poned. As is obvious, the matter involves the nation’s 

Padi P finances, and it has therefore been 

aniameniary —_ thought better that no decisive action 
Matters 


be taken before the results of the 
joint conference of the French and Russian Ministers of 
Finance and the Chancellor of the Exchequer have been 
communicated to Parliament. By a unanimous vote, the 
Deputies have decreed the creation of a medal for military 
valor. There was some difference of opinion, however, 
upon the conditions under which the new decoration is 
to be conferred. In course of the debate, the Premier 
pleaded for “the widest recognition of deeds of military 
bravery. It must be remembered that this will be the 
last war, or, at least, that there will not be another for a 
hundred years.” 

Under the title “Neutrality Vacillations,’” Ex-Premier 
Clemenceau discusses President Wilson as an _ inter- 
national arbitrator. While M. Clemenceau is willing to 
admit that the President’s intentions 
are noble and unselfish, he nearly re- 
tracts his admission by noting that 
Mr. Wilson “has been credited with the ambition of 
wishing to play a great role in the world.” The ex- 
Premier is opposed on principle to the notion of extra- 
European intervention in a European conflict of such 
magnitude, and, moreover, cites the case of the Dacia 
and the ship-purchase bill as proofs of Mr. Wilson’s un- 
fitness to act as a mediator. 


Mr. Wilson as 
Mediator 


Germany.— According to a correspondent of the Asso- 
ciated Press, Germany is evidently preparing with char- 
acteristic thoroughness for a prolonged stay in the foreign 
territories now occupied by her. Ger- 
man public officials and soldiers alike 
are. manifesting a sincere desire 
to ayoid friction of every kind with the inhabitants. The 
industrial laws which became operative in Belgium at 
the beginning of the present year offer nothing new or 
strange to the Belgians and are only a codification of the 
Belgian law of December 13, 1889, concerning woman 
and child labor ; of the law of August 10, 1911, forbidding 
the night work of women, and of the changes made in 


German Military 
Government 


the first of these laws by a new Belgian legislation of 
May 26, 1914. The latter had not yet been carried into 
effect. This codification had been provided for before 
the war, so that the German Government is carrying out 
the complete Belgian plan for the regulation of Belgium’s 
domestic industry. The German officials are striving to 
further the economic development of the land, and are 
calling back the agricultural and industrial workers. 


Thus, by the resumption of the various occupations, the 
economic stress can be relieved. 

Germany’s treatment of prisoners has often been 
favorably commented upon. Of the care shown to the 
wounded in particular the Danish physician, Thorson, 

writes: 


From the moment that the battlefield 
is searched by the sanitary corps all the 
wounded, whether friend or foe, are treated in exactly the 
same manner, transported, bandaged and sent to the various 
hospitals. Absolutely no discrimination shown. The 
German arrangements are nothing short of ideal. In every 
one of the larger hospital buildings, in Cologne, Aachen and 
Berlin, I spoke with all the wounded soldiers of the enemy 
and failed to find one who in anywise complained of the 
treatment accorded him. ;' 


Wounded Prisoners 


is 


Every possible means, we are told, is employed to 
hasten the cure of the wounded. For Germany herself, 
one healed German veteran is considered equivalent to 
two new recruits. 


Great Britain —At the opening of Parliament, Mr. 
Bonar Law, leader of the Opposition, served notice that, 
should the national interest demand it, he should feel per- 
fectly free to criticize the measures 
of the Government. He added, how- 
ever, that at present the Opposition 
had no desire to indulge in such criticism. In reply, 
Premier Asquith said that the responsibility during the 
war, was solely the Government’s, and that the Govern- 
ment freely acknowledged the right of the Opposition to 
criticize at the suitable moment. The cooperation of the 
Opposition, he added, had been of inestimable value. 
Questions of the highest moment will be brought to the 
attention of Parliament. While no contentious legisla- 
tion will be debated, it is thought likely that the Oppo- 
sition will insist upon Government action in regard to 
rise in price of food-stuffs, that alien enemy restric- 
tions will again be considered, and that there will be a 
further request for more information on the recruiting 
But the first thing to be dealt with will be 


Parliament 
Reassembles 


situation. 
finance. 

According to some of the London newspapers, there 
is a growing unrest in labor circles, and it is just possible 
that this disquiet may necessitate action by the Govern- 
ment. Fifty thousand miners in West 
Yorkshire, it is said, whose agreement 
with the operators expires shortly, 
are demanding an increase in wages under threat of strike. 
The Welsh miners also, according to the same report, are 
dissatisfied with their wages and working condition, 
while the railway men contend that their pay is not in 
keeping with the increased cost of living. Unrestricted 
credence, however, can not be given these reports, and it 
is urged by some, that they have been exaggerated to 
form political capital for interested parties. 


Labor 
Difficulties 


Ireland.—The bishops of the country, through their 








“Standing Committee,” Cardinal Logue, the Bishops of 
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Waterford and Cloyne, have again voiced their dissatis- 
faction with the provisions made for 
the spiritual welfare of Catholic 
sailors. After stating that wounded 
men “had no opportunity to see a chaplain for months 
before they were confronted with death,” they continue: 


The Bishops and 
the War 


Therefore, as pastors of our brave men, who are so heroic 
in the service of the State, we will not and can not cease 
to cry out till their spiritual rights are duly protected. A 
much larger number of chaplains and much-improved facilities 
are absolutely necessary. 


The same committee recommends: 


that the first Sunday of Lent be appointed as a day of public 
expiation and intercession to plead with God for peace, for 
the spiritual and temporal welfare of those engaged in the 
war, for the relatives and friends of those who have been 
killed or wounded, that the merciful God may comfort and 
strengthen them to bear their affliction with patience and 
resignation, and for the repose of the souls of the soldiers 
and sailors who have lost their lives in the war. 


In dealing with the grievances of teachers, the com- 
mittee disclaims any responsibility for present conditions, 
and states the mind of the hierarchy as follows: (1) 
That all teachers, lay and clerical, 
without distinction, should be granted 
facilities for training; (2) that since 
it is impossible to correct present abuses without State 
aid, a subsidy equivalent to that given in England and 
Scotland should be granted. This grant would be, not 
£40,000 a year, but about £154,000; (3) that it is unjust 
for the State to exercise discrimination between lay and 
clerical teachers doing equal work in State-aided schools. 
Having proceeded thus far, the bishops offer a tem- 
porary compromise to tide over difficulties, in the hope 
that later a plan can be devised which will eliminate ob- 
jectionable discrimination between laymen and clerics 
doing equal work in the schools of the country. 


Secondary School 
Teachers 


Mexico.—.As long as one man lives, chaos can proceed 
from bad to worse; it is proceeding this way in Mexico. 
Carranza has placed his capital at Vera Cruz; Villa has 
put his at Aguascalientes; the State 
of Oaxaca has seceded from the con- 
federation; three other States, Chia- 
pas, Campeche and Yucatan are contemplating similar 
action; generals are tramping up and down the country 
shooting on sight; Santibanez has executed Carranza’s 
brother and nephew; but all the while “liberty, fraternity 
and equality” are supreme. Early in the week Mon- 
clovia in Coahuila and Guaymas in Sonora fell to Carran- 
zistas, and the Villistas moved on toward Torreon. There 
are other reports of battles and victories, but lying is so 
common with the Mexican liberators that it is hard to 
put credence in the “news” sent out. It is certain, how- 
ever, that for some time the Carranzistas infested the 
region between Mexico City and Queretaro. South of 
Mexico City the Zapatistas have been active: they at- 
tacked some of the city’s suburbs and succeeded in cut- 


“Confusion Worse 
Confounded” 








ting off part of the supply of water. Villa is engaged 
in preparation for a campaign against Tampico. He has 
shifted his generals and claims to be able to lock 
Obregon’s 10,000 men in Mexico City so effectively that 
they will not be able to come to the aid of Tampico at 
the critical moment. During all this strife and blood- 
shed, the inevitable happened : Villa declared himself Pro- 
visional President. As usual this action was accompanied 
by a proclamation to the whole world. The statement 
reads in part as follows: 


To preserve order and to insure the vigorous prosecution 
of military movements; to safeguard the welfare of the re- 
public, thereby insuring an early return to tranquillity and 
prosperity, General Villa has assumed the control of the 
executive power. His action means justice to all and that the 
law will be administered impartially. Traitors and those 
working against the interests of the republic will be vigor- 
ously attacked. 


The document, which speaks for itself, was immedi- 
ately answered by the Carranzistas. Meantime a con- 
ference of pacificists, composed principally of adherents 
of Diaz, de la Barra and Huerta, met in San Antonio 
and adopted resolutions calling upon Villa, Zapata and 
Carranza to lay down arms and unite in restoring peace 
in Mexico. The most prominent men in the convention 
were Gamboa, Minister of Foreign Affairs under Huerta, 
Urrutia, Minister of the Interior under Huerta and 
Moheno, at one time a leader in the Chamber of Deputies. 
The convention decided to start a campaign in advocacy 
of peace and Gamboa and Carvajal were selected to in- 
augurate the movement. The hope for peace seems faint. 
Urrutia, however, was right when he said: “All the 
United States would have to do is to say to Carranza 
and Villa: ‘Stop fighting.” They would have to obey.” 


Rome.—February 7 was a most remarkable day in 
Rome. It seemed as if the whole city obeyed the behest 
of His Holiness to implore peace from God. Over 60,- 
000 persons gathered in and about St. 
Peter’s to join the Pope in prayer. 
His Holiness entered the _ great 
basilica in the simplest manner, and knelt before the altar, 
surrounded by numerous Cardinals and other officials of 
various grades of dignity and responsibility. All classes 
and conditions of men, nobles and peasants, rich and 
poor, foreign ambassadors and lackeys, joined in the 
prayer which the Pope himself intoned. Benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament was given and His Holiness then 
retired amid prolonged cheering and cries of “Long live 
the Pope.” “Give us peace.” Similar services were held 
throughout France, without interference on the part of 
the Government, which had originally ordered the Pope’s 
prayer for peace seized. At these latter services a short 
sermon was delivered, in which it was declared that 
an honorable peace “with wrongs 


Peace Day 


France desired 


righted.” 
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The Witches’ Cauldron 


ITHERED in look and wild in their attire, the 
witches meet Macbeth upon the blasted heath. 
With deft and cunning fingers they sow in his heart the 
seed of sin, which quickly ripens into the harvest of 
death. Out of the empty air they come, and like bubbles 
disappear, “melted as breath into the wind.” They are 
embodiments of deceitful wickedness, the living opposi- 
tion to all that is good and innocent and holy. Their 
native elements are the storm and darkness, “the fog and 
filthy air,” and all disturbances in the physical and moral 
order. 

They are a strikingly expressive figure of forces of 
evil at work in the world, guided and ruled by a power 
of evil still greater than they. Their supreme delight is 
in the labor of ruining the souls of men. They are 
the influences that in our own day keep aflame the glow- 
ing coals of hatred, over which seethes and boils the 
cauldron of a calumnious press, of anti-Catholic educa- 
tion, and of organizations and movements created for the 
sole purpose of combating the Church of God. “Posters 
of the sea and land,” they gather everywhere the 
scandals, slanders and calumnies of the world, to cast 
them gleefully into their bubbling cauldron. Out of it, 
like deadly vapors, rise discords and unhappiness, sin 
and eternal death: 


For a charm of powerful trouble, 
Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 


Whatever goodness may originally be found in the 
men drawn into cooperation with them, these powers 
themselves are purely evil. They are laboring with rest- 
less energy in the service of him whose very name is a 
negation of all that is good, Satan, “adversary.” To 
them, therefore, and to the human instruments whom by 
their cunning deception they lead ever further into spiri- 
tual ruin, Christ, in spite of all fair words and phrases, 
can only be “for a sign which shall be contradicted.” 
Christ, living in His Church, is the center of all their 
united attacks. 

There is a perverse attraction for everything evil in the 
witches the poet pictures. It extends even to all things 
which their imagination regards as a physical counter- 
part of moral ugliness or guilt. Into their hellish caul- 
dron is cast whatever in nature may be suggestive of 
darkness or cunning, of vice or impurity; but above all 
whatsoever is directly connected with sin. They sense 
the very approach of evil and of possible harm that may 
be done: 

By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something wicked this way comes. 

Long has that cauldron been boiling. Its ingredients 
are too well known to us. Long have the spirits of evil 
been dancing about it in glee, adding ever anew the 








things of darkness and falsehood to that gruel of sin. 
Far back in the days of Christ we find the hell-broth 
seething. The witches’ tools were then the self-righteous 
Pharisees and the refined and cultured Sadducees: all 
noble patriots who had no king but Cesar. 

The servant, Our Lord has told us, must not look to 
be treated better than his master. What this implies the 
Gospels have made plain. He Himself was called a 
blasphemer, an intriguer, a seducer of the people. His 
doctrine was held to be more than suspicious. His power 
was said to be derived from Beelzebub, and it was claimed 
He had foretold He would prove this power by sacrile- 
giously destroying the temple itself, and in three days 
building it up again. But this was not enough. He was 
discredited as a wine-bibber, and as one who consorted 
with sinners and publicans and with the dregs of the 
people. He was, in fine, declared to be a menace to the 
peace and safety of the nation: “If we let Him alone 
so, all will believe in Him: and the Romans will come and 
will take away our place and nation.” <A council of the 
most reputable citizens, for such they were in their own 
estimation, agreed that the most extreme measure must 
be taken, “That the whole nation perish not.”’ Christ was 
handed over as a malefactor, Infinite Purity was scourged 
at the pillar and Holiness itself was lifted to the gibbet 
of the Cross. 

The charm had proved successful. 
the powers of evil was not yet done. Their cauldron of 
calumny and falsehood had only begun to boil. Christ 
had risen from the dead. His mission was to be con- 
tinued uninterruptedly, over all the earth and to the end 
of time, by the one and only Church which He had 
founded upori Peter. He could still be crucified anew, 
not indeed in Himself, but in His members. The witches’ 
cauldron must, therefore, be constantly supplied, and the 
accusations brought against Him must be repeated against 
His followers. To their Roman fellow-citizens the early 
Christians were represented by the Guardians of Liberty 
of the time as atheists and blasphemers, adorers of an 
ass’s head, murderers of infants, ori whom they feasted at 
their orgies, dangerous citizens, plotters against the 
divine Czsar and his realm, men who might rightly be 
accused of any abomination to be found in the pagan’s 
catalogue of crime. What objects more fit than they to 
be cast to the tigers, to be ground by the teeth of the 
lions, to be racked and tortured in every way? Once 
more the charm was successful, though only for the time. 
More gloriously than before, Christianity arose like Christ 
from its tomb of the catacombs. 

So through the centuries the witches’ cauldron boiled 
and bubbled. The tales of immured nuns, the unspeak- 
able accusations brought against religious communities— 
those havens of purity in a world of sin, the defamation 
of the virtue of Catholic womanhood and the stigma of 
disloyalty branded on Catholic manhood, the vileness 
ascribed to God’s consecrated priesthood and to Christ’s 
own immaculate Spouse, His Holy Church, are merely 


But the work of 
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the latest of the falsehoods constantly cast into that’ 
cauldron of abominations, to “make the gruel thick and 
slab.” 

Will the charm work? Much doubtless depends upon 
ourselves. Scandals must come, as Our Divine Lord has 
foretold. Tares will be permitted to grow among the 
wheat until they are gathered up at the final harvest and 
cast into eternal flame. The holiness of the Church can 
not be forfeited because of them, and that holiness, too, 
must be made to shine in all its splendor from our lives 
and from the lives of those whom God commits to us. 
But an upright life alone is not a sufficient protection 
against calumny. It is with slanders and falsehoods that 
the witches’ cauldron is filled. Only so can their charm 
be made “firm and good.” The German Kulturkampf, 
the French persecutions, the abominations perpetrated 
against the Church in Portugal and Mexico, were thus 
conjured up. Our duty, therefore, is to be zealous and 
energetic as well as blameless in our lives. Like our 
enemies, we must be united practically, actively, unfail- 
ingly upon the three most vital points upon which, 
humanly speaking, our success or failure will depend: 
the Catholic press, the Catholic school, and all Catholic 
organizations and movements by which the cause of 
Christ and of His Holy Church can be advanced. 

Josep HusstLeIN, s.J. 


What Our Libraries Should Supply 


N the last article in America on “What Our Young 
Folk Read,” I tried to tell the story in general of 
what young people, particularly young girls, are finding 
in the public libraries which New York City'and so many 
other cities are supporting at such considerable expense 
to the tax-payers. This money is spent with a definite 
idea that it is doing a great intellectual good and opening 
wide the large educational opportunity for the growing 
young folk of our cities. With that idea it is appropriated 
readily, for we all cherish the feeling, and rightly, that 
anything which will help our young folk to broaden their 
minds, enlarge their views and fit them to become capable 
of doing more for themselves and for others, can not be 
bought at too high a price by public money, 

It takes only a passing examination of library condi- 
tions as they exist to-day to prove that the main purpose 
of the libraries is not to supply instruction nor even food 
for thought, but to furnish amusement either for leisure 
hours that might otherwise hang heavy on the hands, or 
to supply altogether trivial pastime for hours that would 
be otherwise usefully employed. Serious teachers will 
tell you that many of their pupils are spending a great 
deal of time reading the latest novels, when they ought 
to be studying. The fact that they are occupied with a 
book seems to convince their parents that they are doing 
some sort of intellectual work. Considerably more than 
one-half of all the books that are taken from our public 
libraries are not worth reading. They do not make peo- 





ple think, they are of the kind which the publishers ad- 
vertise by declaring alluringly that these are books which 
make you forget. 

It is rather amusing to take down a year-old novel 
from the shelves of the library and find in it the record 
that it has been read by nearly a hundred persons, or 
even more, and then to go to a neighboring shelf, where 
there is a serious book, bought about the same time, and 
find that it has been out of the library once or twice, if 
that often. Novels must be rebound after a comparatively 
short time, often several copies must be on hand. It is 
very evident that the main purpose of our libraries is to 
supply the very latest fiction and cheap magazines to 
those who come for them. This fiction is the kind that 
was born yesterday and will be dead to-morrow. It is 
eminently superficial, it gives almost without exception, 
an entirely false view of life; it caters to the fad of the 
moment and it cultivates in young folk a number of 
qualities that are eminently undesirable. 

Above all it gives an entirely mistaken notion with re- 
gard to the meaning of love in life. It cultivates in the 
young girls, who represent the great majority of the ap- 
plicants at libraries, the idea that the one desirable thing 
in the world is love; teaching them, too, that love must 
override all sense of obligation, as if those in whom this 
feeling has been awakened are by a more or less direct 
decree of Heaven, bound to cleave to one another, at 
whatever cost to others. Under such circumstances no 
wonder elopements of high school girls are growing in 
frequency. Of course, it has always been true that young 
folk exaggerate the significance of their feelings in this 
regard. The world, too, has never been without its 
elopements. In the older days there was no fostering of 
the ideas that led up to it, vet the occurrences took place. 
We, however, are fostering the evil, and that, too, by 
means originally intended as a great educational depart- 
ment.- We must not be surprised, then, if the results 
that can so clearly be anticipated inevitably follow. 

It is said, however, that if young folk are tempted to 
read in the way condemned they will acquire a taste for 
books, and after a time will read better books, until 
finally they will know much about the classics and thus 
come to educate themselves. It is almost needless to say 
that this fallacy scarcely needs refutation. We phy- 
sicians have a corresponding problem to that of furnish- 
ing mental pabulum to young folk in the question of the 
proper: feeding of children. We know that children will 
be strong and healthy if they are fed the simple things 
like eggs and milk and rice and bread and butter and 
potatoes and simple cakes and custards and milk pud- 
dings. When children do not eat well, it is not proper to 
tempt their appetites by highly spiced foods or by candies 
or by other appetizing materials. Persuasion and other 
care should be exercised, until they have formed the 
habit of taking plain, substantial food. If absolutely 
necessary they may be allowed some of the more complex 
and dubious materials that the jaded appetites of grown- 
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ups demand, though not without due warning as to the 
danger of disturbing their digestion. 

Most children, if allowed, would eat their desserts 
first. Invariably there must be:a responsible person at 
hand, whose opinion they regard, to keep them from rush- 
ing through the substantial part of their meal, in order 
to get to their dessert all the sooner. Eggs and milk 
and rice and bread and butter have a very commonplace 
taste compared to pie and plum pudding and ice cream and 
the various delicate little cakes that are prepared to tempt 
the fancy of older people, especially those who live an 
artificial indoor life. If children eat at the same table 
with their elders, it is almost impossible to regulate their 
diet properly, unless the household lives in a good, old- 
fashioned manner on simple things. It is not the amount 
of food which children can be tempted to eat, but the 
character of the food and the habits with regard to it, 
especially regularity, that are the most important factors 
in the regulation of children’s diet. 

Now I know, of course, that comparisons are apt to 
walk lame, and that there is always some point where 
such analogies as those here suggested fail to be signifi- 
cant, but I think that this analogy between physical and 
mental digestion is not seriously at fault. What is needed 
for healthy growth of mind, as well as for healthy growth 
of body, is a few simple things taken regularly at proper 
intervals and with as little diversion from that dietary 
as possible. The way to form good habits of reading is, 
not to indulge in highly-spiced literature, nor to create an 
appetite for all sorts of trifles that mean very little for 
mental nutrition. As a matter of fact, the habit of read- 
ing trivial books has to be broken before a proper, really 
beneficial habit can be established. For our libraries to 
pretend that they are doing good by furnishing fiction, 
and especially the cheap fiction that is tow so much the 
order of the day, is nonsensical. They are doing distinct 
harm. They are keeping people from thinking who ought 
to have time for thought, and they are consuming in the 
merest trifles time that could be used in other ways to 
good advantage. 

We hear much of the value of reading, and there is no 
doubt that reading, if properly directed, may be a most 
valuable means of education. Reading, however, that 
does not take on something of the nature of study is 
always dissipation of mind and not education. There is 
an idea that to know many things is a very useful auxil- 
iary in life. What is really important, however, is to 
know much, not many things. Our libraries, as at present 
constituted, are furnishing amusement and pastime, but, 
only to a very limited extent, instruction or development 
of mind. If it is understood that they are social bureaus 
for the provision of inexpensive amusement for people, 
especially for growing girls and for women who have 
not enough to do, then there is no doubt that they are 
fulfilling their purpose. If it is supposed, however, that 

they are really providing education and acting as an ad- 
juvant to the school by furnishing a post-graduate course 








of instruction, then their purpose is fulfilled to so slight 
a degree that it is scarcely worth talking about. The 
library shelves are occupied mainly with useless fiction. 
Some of this is distinctly immoral and nine-tenths of it 
is utterly trivial, and all of it were better unread unless, 
perhaps, time is hanging heavy on one’s hands. Such 
reading is one degree, but a very small degree, better 
than drowsing or sleeping in the daytime, or some other 
mode of losing time. 

Just so long as the reading of this fiction is encouraged 
by its presence on the shelves, and the stimulating talk 
of those who have perused it, our libraries will miss their 
proper purpose. They should be places where people can 
get books that are worth reading, where, too, people will 
be encouraged to read books and consult them, but not 
tempted away from the seriousness of life by having 
“dainties” spread out before them. Of course, the re- 
sponse to any such suggestion will be that in that case 
very few people will come to the libraries, very little 
reading will be done and circulation will drop probably 
much more than half. So much the better. Trivial read- 
ing is harmful. It ruins concentration of mind. It gives 
false notions of life. It keeps people from thinking. 
The only way to learn to think is to practise it; there is 
no practise in reading trivial stories. 

Suppose that in the present development of our pater- 
nalistic Government it should be decided that the children 
of the poor should all be given one or more meals at the 
expense of the city—a proposition that seems not at all 
startling or unlikely in the present temper of the official 
mind. Suppose further, that it should be found that the 
children of the poor, accustomed to tea and coffee and to 
various unwholesome food materials, refused to take the 
simple food that was provided for them in the form of 
such nutritious things as milk and eggs, bread and butter, 
and rice, and would eat only in case they were provided 
with rich cakes and heavy puddings, and other things 
that most of us are persuaded children had better not be 
given. Does any one think for a moment that in order 
to tempt them to come for the municipal meals we would 
allow them to dictate the diet they would like to have: 
Hardly: that is, if we are wise. Why, then, do a more 
stupid thing in regard to training the soul? 

‘The men who really amount to something in life 
have not read many books, but have read a few great 
books over and over again. It is the study of what is 
worth while and not the reading of trivialities that counts 
in life. I believe that Lincoln had only six books. Many 
of the men we think most of in this country lived apart 
from libraries and had in their homes not more than a 
dozen or, at most, a score of books, and they attributed 
their habits of thought and their power of expression and 
their ability to concentrate their attention to the practice 
of reading these over and over again. A Chief Justice 
of England once said to a young lawyer who feared that 
he might fail to advance in his profession because of the 
lack of an adequate library: “Go home and read Shakes- 
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pere, the Bible and Blackstone assiduously for the next 
ten years, and before twenty years have passed we shall 
hear from you.” 

There are too many books in our libraries, there is too 
much reading among our people. No wonder the Ameri- 
can people are not thinking. Our libraries should provide 
courses in proper reading and not opportunities and ac- 
tual encouragement for the reading of a whole lot of 
books that are doing harm rather than good. No one 
knows better than I do that the libraries are doing their 
best, but the open shelves, full of cheap fiction, are inevit- 
able temptation. Our libraries are meant to be aids to 
education, not to dissipation of mind. 

James J. WALSH, M.D. 


The Day of Ashes 


HE somber and solemn pathos of Ash Wednesday is 
quite different from that of All Souls. On the 
Day of the Holy Dead there is a gloom and heaviness 
which rest upon the earth like the dank, November mist 
that foretokens a dying year. The darkness of the 
church is scarce broken by the smoky glare of the great 
mournful yellow candles that stand guard about the bier 
without the sanctuary gates. But there is a symbol of 
hope. Through the smoke of the flickering, funereal 
lights we catch a dim glimpse of the altar, and there the 
propitiation is to be made for the living and the dead. 
Yes, there is hope, or it were vain and a farce to cry, 
Dona eis requiem sempiternam. 

But the gloom and the terror of Ash Wednesday, how 
terrible and how searching it is! No longer is wrath 
tempered mercifully in the shadows. Hope is still there, 
but its pleading is changed; the cry is no longer Dona 
eis, but Dona nobis, “Grant to us,” for the plea of mercy 
comes nearer home. No longer does the veil of obscurity 
gently drape the tremendous issues of eternal bliss or 
woe that are impending. The lengthening days are upon 
us, and the thin, pale rays of winter’s sun flash down 
through the high windows, and there is nothing hidden 
which shall not be revealed. This spirit of Ash Wednes- 
day, a spirit of terrible and relentless reality is of a day 
when compromise of all kinds fades away in the light of 
the knowledge of things as they are, and knowing, we face 
the issue. 

The laughter of Shrove Tuesday carnival has died 
away in silence, its gaiety is laid aside as a garment 
whose season is past, and silently and solemnly, one by 
one, the faithful steal into the church. They creep to 
their places one after another, patiently they wait, and no 
sound breaks the stillness save the swish of rapidly pass- 
ing garments and the sharp clatter of feet upon the 
flagged floor. And while they gather and while they 


wait, the piercing, pitiless light streams in, seeking out 
each secret nook and cranny, lighting up the distant 
corners and making the hidden dust to dance in the 
shafts of the sunbeams. 


The flaunting palms that on 





Palm Sunday swayed rhythmically from side to side as 
the gay procession passed along the church to the singing 
of “Hosanna to the Son of David” are now but a pile 
of blackened ashes, lying: on the altar which is bare and 
denuded, that it, too, may bear testimony to the eternal 
scrutiny. 

In silence the priest and his ministers enter the holy 
place clothed in the vesture of penitence. No joyful 
peal of the organ greets their entry, the flashing lights 
and glittering cross are to-day laid aside; for the humilia- 
tion is on all, and with head bent low and eyes down- 
cast, they turn their steps toward the throne of mercy. 
A voice cries out Exaudi nos, Domine, and the chorus of 
lamentation arises to the vengeful heavens: “Hear me, 
O Lord, for Thy mercy is kind; look upon me according 
to the multitude of Thy tender mercies.” With what a 
divinely inspired genius has the Church ordained the 
solemn ritual of the day of sackcloth and ashes! Ere the 
cry for mercy has died away there uplifts from the 
throng a tremendous pleading: “Save me, O God; for the 
waters are come in even unto my soul,” that a ship- 
wrecked race might gain a port of refuge. 

The priest turns, he, too, faces the east where the dawn 
of hope will arise. Like the priest under the Old Law 
he bears the burden of the people and makes supplication 
for many: therefore are his hands joined, for he, like 
the flock for which he intercedes, is bound by the chains 
of Adam. He is pleading with a justly offended Judge; 
therefore is his voice low and his supplication humble, 
and he prays: 

O Almighty and Everlasting God, spare those that are peni- 
tent, be gracious to them which call upon Thee, and vouch- 
safe to send Thy holy angel from heaven to bless and sanctify 
these ashes; that they may be a health-giving remedy to all 
who call upon Thy holy Name, accusing themselves before 
Thee of their sins and deploring their iniquities in the sight 
of Thy divine clemency and grant, by the invocation 
of Thy most holy Name, that whosoever shall be sprinkled 
with these ashes may receive redemption from sin, and 
health of body and soul. Through Christ Our Lord. 


Three times he prays, for there are Three against 
Whom every son of Adam has offended; and yet again 
he prays, that the penitent Christian may receive the 
pardon granted to the Ninevites of old when they re- 
pented and wept. This divine audacity of the Church is 
limitless ; she stretches forward into the timeless reaches 
of eternity to lift a guiding light to a soul sunk in the 
mire, and appropriates to herself out of the distant past 
the ancient mercies that were purchased by the tears of 
penitence, that by penitential tears, she may number 
one more ransomed soul among the elect. There is a 
pause, and silently the priest falls on his knees at the 
altar and, placing ashes on his head, leads the waiting 
multitude in the act of humiliation. A wailing cry echoes 
throughout the church as the singers make in the ancient 
chant the lament of Joel, the Prophet. Jmmutemur 
habitu: “Let us amend our ways in sackcloth and ashes: 
let us fast and weep before the Lord. Between 
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the porch and the altar, the priests, the Lord’s ministers, 
shall weep and shall say: ‘Spare, O Lord, spare Thy 
people, and shut not the mouth of them that cry upon 
Thee.’” And the sound of the chant rolls up and down 
the church like the faint beat of muffled drums, winding 
its way in and out of the columns. And the throng rises 
to its feet, and creeps; the flock finds its way to the place 
where its pastor has been humiliated, and on the head of 
each he places the ashes and says the terrible words: 
“Remember, O man, that thou art dust, and to dust thou 
shalt return.” 

The tragedy of this ritual of the Church on Ash Wed- 
nesday is in its soul-searching clarity. With a relentless- 
ness, born of her mission of truth, she sweeps aside all 
pretence, and fixes her unflinching gaze on the eternal 
truths of reality. Pope and emperor and slave, the 
highest and the lowest, count for nothing, and are but 
units in a throng of penitents, for whom she holds out 
nothing but the bended knee and the sprinkled ashes. 
And over all is the piercing light of day which can not 
be kept out ; the light which drags from the shadows that 
which fain would seek a hidden refuge in darkness and 
shut its eyes with the blindness of wilful ignorance. 

H. C. Watts. 


Perkins and the Professional Vultures* 


VERY good friend of mine complains bitterly every 
now and then because he can not eat onions and 
go to a dance the same evening. This unfortunate state 
of affairs provokes his utmost wrath. He is in a bad 
humor all day Wednesday if he has not had beefsteak and 
onions for Tuesday dinner; yet he finds that some of the 
most enjoyable dances of the season are given on Tues- 
day nights. In consequence he tirades at one moment 
against a law of nature, to wit, certain properties of an 
onion, and at another moment against a law of man in 
his locality, anent the fashionable evening for dances. 

My friend (whom [ shall call Perkins) is thus nothing 
more than a matured example of the “eat-your-cake-and- 
have-it-too” little boy, once so popular in the nursery. 
Nature will have her way and so will society ; and simply 
because Perkins wants his own way, too, he gets angered 
when nature and society refuse to fit into his schemes. 
You may think Perkins is very unreasonable; but if it 
were not for all the Perkinses in the world, the professions 
of medicine and law would never allure so many of our 
young men. A very considerable part of the educated 
world lives off the follies and unreasonableness of Per- 
kins and his like. That is why I have thought it worth 
while to mention his troubles. 

It would be highly interesting if we could know pre- 
cisely how many of our “unrestful” economic symptoms 
are fostered and petted and kept alive by certain kinds of 
doctors and lawyers. I am afraid the figures would be 





*The tenth of a series of special articles. 





startling. The laws of God operating through the habits 
of nature generally have a distinct salutary purpose. 
Temporal punishment is due for all sin, and certain 
natural conditions are the instruments of punishment. 
You can not have friction without heat. You can not 
over-eat without having indigestion. You can not drink 
too much wine without losing your powers of mind. You 
can not commit certain other excesses without suffering 
the inevitable diseases that follow. In short, you can not 
be a Perkins without having Perkins’ troubles. The ques- 
tion is, just how far do certain doctors and lawyers en- 
courage Perkins’ rebellion against the laws of nature and 
man by trying to save him from all the natural conse- 
quences? 

I think the majority of doctors to-day are coming to 
the conclusion that the prevention of disease is many 
times more important than its cure. Instead of giving 
medicines to cure indigestion, they prescribe suitable 
diets. Instead of giving sleeping powders, they tell you 
to stop drinking coffee after dinner. Instead of cauteriz- 
ing an infected wound, they clean the wound carefully in 
the first place. And most doctors, instead of “treating” 
middle-aged wrecks, advise young men to lead clean, 
straightforward, healthy lives. 

I say “most” advisedly; for not a few doctors show 
themselves complete and contemptible traitors to their 
profession. These men are parasites of the worst order. 
“Cure or alleviation” is their sole motto; “prevention” is 
their worst enemy, for it lessens their practice. It is 
they who encourage young men to “have their fling,” and 
watch like vultures for the moment when the fling means 
a ruined life. It is they who hold out promise of cure 
when nature is having her inevitable revenge. It is they, 
indirectly, who bring the blind and crippled babies into 
the world, and send the old insane men and women out 
of it. 

Of course, disease and suffering must be cured where- 
ever possible. If God can forgive the sinner and lessen 
his punishment, surely we can try to do the same. For- 
giveness is one of the greatest human acts. But it is one 
thing to forgive and another thing to promise never to 
be angry. Also it is one thing to forgive the sincere 
repentant, and quite another to forgive the man who is 
not even sorry. A forgiveness too easily won encourages 
sin almost as much as perpetual condoning. Cure and 
alleviation certainly have their place; but the doctor who 
does not do all in his power to prevent disease by en- 
couraging clean living and healthful living is a traitor to 
all that monumental trust we place in him, 

If Perkins had absent-mindedly eaten onions the even- 
ing before a dance, we should feel sorry for his plight. 
The point I ask you to remember is this: Perkins ate 
them freely and deliberately, and then made his com- 
plaints. He knew what would happen, yet he went right 
ahead. Now, certain excesses committed by our various 
imitators of Perkins are considered private matters. The 
laws of our country allow a man to get drunk, provided 
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his drunkenness interferes with no one outside his 
family. Sometimes, even, if Perkins beats his wife in a 
drunken rage, we are humane enough to say it is no 
longer a private matter. 
kins considerable liberty; and if the laws of nature are 
stricter than ours and punish him, a doctor steps in and 
does what he can. 

But Perkins commits other excesses which we like to 
call public matters. He robs his neighbor’s house ; or he 
assaults his neighbor on the street; or he infringes some 
Then we ourselves take a hand in his pun- 
And it is 


statute law. 
ishment. We bring him before the courts. 
then that a lawyer steps in and does what he can to get 
Perkins out of his difficulty. 

One might go so far as to say that a doctor was only 
a man’s private lawyer to help him out of difficulties with 
The functions of doctor and lawyer are essen- 
But from this a tremendously important 
corollary follows. !f a lawyer's function is the same as a 
doctor's, then his duties are the same also. In other 
words, the slogan of a lawyer should also be “prevention.” 
The work of the lawyer lies as much outside of the law 
courts as in them. He, with his expert knowledge of the 
laws, can do as much to improve them and make them 
more just as to lesseri their sternness in the individual 
cases. It is the lawyers who should work might and 
main to bring more principles of equity into our ad- 
ministration of the law. It is lawyers who should strive 
to make the statute laws so clear that great moneyed 
corporations will not find evasion an easy matter. In- 
stead of encouraging vagueness so as to increase the 
number of subtle technicalities, it is the lawyers who 
should simplify both our procedures and practice. 

If we condemn a doctor for encouraging “a fling” by 
the promise of a later “cure,” what can we say of the 
lawyer who guides a dishonest corporation through its 
varied fortunes by the promise that he can extricate them 
from every difficulty? What can we say of those “ex- 
perts’” whose chief business it is to find the weak points 
of the law? What can we say of those lawyers who 
fight every extension of equity jurisdiction for the simple 
reason that equity is harder to evade than clumsy statutes ? 
The lawyer who invents means of escape from the law is 
just as dangerous, and just as great a traitor to his pro- 
fession and to our trust as the doctor who promises im- 
munity from suffering to the profligate. 

I can think of no field of activity offering a better op- 
portunity for constructive work than law and medicine. 
I say field and not fields because the work is essentially 
one. The just statutes of the State are in one sense as 
much a part of God’s law as the laws of nature. The 
highest duty of the physician is to help men to under- 
stand the physical laws of nature; the highest duty of 
the lawyer is to uphold and clarify the moral rules of 
the State. Both men are interpreting a part of God’s 
law, and each, if he turns traitor, is a traitor to God. 
The Catholic physician or the Catholic lawyer, given 


nature. 
tially the same. 


But in general, we allow Per-- 





his extraordinary opportunities and his extraordinary 
moral helps, is doubly a traitor if he fails to make his. 
slogan the prevention of evil. If, however, he gives him- 
self over heart and soul to encouraging clean lives or 
staunch business morality, to raising the professional 
standard of his fellow-workers, and to exposing the 
treason of the professional vultures, then he is one of the 
greatest and noblest of the Church’s messengers to-day. 
RicHarp DANA SKINNER. 


‘*Has the Church Collapsed?’’ 


S it not apparent that the Church has collapsed? For 
nineteen centuries society has left in its hands the 
direction of the moral forces of the world, and to-day it 
is as easy for men to thrust bayonets into one another as. 
it was in the heathen world. Art has become art; 
philosophy has become philosophy; organization is still 
active in politics and industry, but the Church is nothing?! 
Do we look for a remedy? Divorce outer authority from 
the inner perception of cosmic truth and we have it. An- 
nihilate organization, eliminate liturgical paraphernalia, 
depose the heads of the churches, and give to each man 
the Sermon on the Mount, not to learn, but to live by, 
and the perfect Christian is a reality. 

“Inner perception” blossomed in the mind of Christ, 
of whom John was the most perfect reflection, but the 
obscuration of the latter by Peter was a tragedy. The 
Nazarene had a pathetic mission—to restore “lost kind- 
ness” to the world—and to fulfil it He emphasized a con- 
trariety between Christ and Czsar, which amounted to 
an unbridgable chasm. The Church has failed by trying 
to bridge over the chasm with a four-fold span. It first 
divinized Christ by making Him fatherless, as was Romu- 
lus whom Cesar adored. Secondly, Peter, drawn to 
Rome by temperament, compromised “inner perception” 
with outer authority, when he established a throne. Next, 
this spiritual and material composite, falsely called a 
Church or religion, degenerated into a school of phi- 
losophy ; and after this it donned such robes of worldly 
magnificence as would spell power for the millions. 

The aim in deifying Christ was to overawe, and thereby 
lay the foundations of outer authority; the story of “the 
keys” was a forgery, while the death of the Church is an 
accomplished fact. The dilemma, Cesar or God, and if 
possible both, has led to ruin and disaster, and has finally 
made it doubtful whether Christianity will be the religiom 
of the future or not. 

So writes Edwin Davies Schoonmaker in the current 
Century, while deploring the destruction of Reims cathe- 
dral as a calamity in which Apollo triumphed over Christ. 
The world laments the loss of a work of art, not of @ 
house of God, and all humanity may now cry out in 
unison as from a personal wound. The editor of the 
Century is not in accord with many of these ideas, but he 
wonderingly asks: Has the Church, in gaining the whole 
world, lost its soul? 
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We have here plaintive jeremiads without a Jeremias, 
men in doubt while longing to believe, faith that is totter- 
ing and religion all but dead. The Reformation, we are 
told, did little better than earlier Christianity. It merely 
changed Roman organization for organization of other 
kinds, not perceiving that organization and Christianity 
are mutually exclusive. Christianity is thus identified 
with “inner perception,” and our author turns out to be a 
chigh-strung mystic, a man of integrity, presumably, and 
refined spiritual-mindedness, but one who does not know 
tthe gift of God and who, if he did, would ask for it and 
it would be given him in abundance. 

Clear perception of spirit, conscience, love, simplicity, 
care the qualities Mr, Schoonmaker admires in St, John; 
but ratiocination, intellect, calling of names, controversy, 
casuistry, and war against heresy, are the things he abhors 
.as following in the wake of St. Paul. In replying, there- 
fore, let us respect the Johannine method, as Mr. Schoon- 
maker outlines it. 

In behalf of clear perception we must from the first 
discriminate between the Church and the churches, be- 
‘tween Catholicism and Protestantism. If our author will 
take the pains to read seriously and sympathetically, 
Joly’s “Psychology of the Saints,” Capeccelatro’s “St. 
Philip Neri,” de Broglie’s “St. Vincent de Paul,” Mar- 
‘gerie’s “St. Francis de Sales,” or in particular, the “Life 
of St. Teresa,” by Joly, he will discover within the Cath- 
-olic Church, underneath the exterior which he finds so 
nauseating, a vitality, spiritual-mindedness, sinlessness, 
virtue, philanthropy and Godward tendency of which. he 
‘little dreams. 

Then, if he himself will fairly make the experiment he 
suggests of laying side by side the Sermon on the 
Mount and the history of the Dark Ages—let him take 
up Kenelm Digby’s “Mores Catholici,” and see if 
Kenelm’s psychology is not very much like his own, only 
‘broader, deeper, surer, less melancholy, more illuminating, 
uplifting and inspiring because permeated with some- 
thing higher than cosmic truth. In a word, the Catholic 
‘Church has never felt it had any raison d’étre, except to 
sanctify souls; and “the bridge” it has so artfully con- 
structed (?) was designed to lead from Cesar to Christ 
by a process of weaning and leavening, not to conquer 
Rome and install itself in majesty as a successor. The 
‘Catholic Church in America is both inwardly and out- 
wardly most flourishing. Abroad it has survived far 
-greater shocks than that of the present war. Reims was 
only one house of God out of millions, and therefore has 
its loss as such scarcely caused a thrill in the Church’s 
spiritual life. Far more portentous is the loss of so many 
souls on the battlefields. 

But wars, like scandals, must come, not because of 
-exterior ecclesiastical pomp and power, but because of 
men’s passions which blind their inner discernment. The 
Church is for men with passions, as well as for those of 
‘highly wrought spiritual temperament—they all have 
-souls—and for all of them the Church will unswervingly 








labor, even though it be forced back into the catacombs 
to save its own life. 

And the reason? 
and then enabled to do so by its Founder, who was divine. 


Because it was first commissioned, 


This is what Mr. Schoonmaker denies. The Church, he 
says, was first confounded with politics, then with phil- 
osophy, and now with art. In other words, it never ex- 
isted, save in the minds of a few like the Carpenter of 
Nazareth, Spinoza, the lens-grinder, or the shoemaker 
Boehme. 

Mr. Schoonmaker’s theory of “inner perception” is 
crippling his spirit and leaving it in a state of emptiness, 
vacuum and longing that can never be satisfied with the 
“lost kindness,” which he fancies the Nazarene came to 
restore. He needs God’s grace, which comes in the form 
of light to perceive and strength to breathe and act. 
There are higher than moral forces in the world, and 
there is more than cosmic truth. There is a Nature 
above nature that has made itself known and felt in a 
divine personality. In that objective Nature, and not in 
our own cramped and disheartening “inner perception,” 
“we live, move and are.” 

In styling Himself the Son of Man, Christ identified 
Himself with Daniel’s vision (chap. vii) of a deliverer, 
for a people who held that nobody could deliver but God. 
And it was for professing Himself to be the Son of God, 
in a sense inconceivable to popular Jewish monotheism, 
that He was handed over to Pilate. His death is our 
redemption and salvation, not from the perils of earthly 
strife, but from the bondage of spirit wherein for a while 
we groan. Christ has told us this. Christianity, there- 
fore, is not called upon to render its adherents unfit for 
war, since the process would incapacitate them also for 
the upholding of manhood, virtue, truth and peace. 
When a leviathan founders on the high seas because of 
an explosion, it is no sign that compass-distributors, 
pilot-trainers or shipbuilders should pusillanimously con- 
fess to a fallen art and abandon their craft or profession. 
Christianity, rightly understood, still has the sacred and 
salutary mission of proclaiming to the end of time that 
those servants whom the Son of Man will find hopefully 
watching when He comes again on the clouds, will be 
eternally blessed. 

If the Nazarene had not told us things we did not 
know, if He had not revealed to us a few of God’s 
secrets, and confirmed them by works no other man can 
do, we might easily acquiesce in an unconscious phil- 
osophy of cosmic truth and an introspective creed of 
“inner perception.” But now, His voice rings clear, and 
men would find their days brightened and their yearnings 
far more hopeful, were they but to bend the knee to Him 
and ask in prayer the “Word made flesh” to help their 
unbelief, and raise them up from earth to the vision that 
is given unto the sons of God to see. In this alone is 
peace with the promise of life eternal. 

Tuos. A K. Retry, O.P. 


Catholic University, Washington. 
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The Archimandrite’s Novice 


A CERTAIN Anglican Archimandrite, whose liturgical pre- 
dilections were the highest of the high, was nobly de- 
voting his life to shaping and fashioning cenobites who would 
unite in their persons all the excellencies but none of the 
shortcomings of the papistical religious Orders. He aimed 
to teach his monks the art of blending Benedictine calm with 
Dominican zeal, Franciscan poverty with Ignatian urbanity 
and Carmelitic recollectedness with Augustinian adaptability. 
He was wont to caution his novices, however, against imi- 
tating too closely St. Benedict’s passion for work, St. Dom- 
inic’s aversion to heresy, St. Teresa’s addiction to penance and 
the extravagant lengths to which St. Ignatius carried his re- 
gard for the Bishop of Rome. “The device on our 
escutcheon,” the Father Abbot would often remind his sub- 
jects, “is Ne Quid Nimis: ‘Be Wisely Moderate.’ The Ro- 
mans, however, as you ‘are perfectly aware, carry too far 
every virtue they practise. They seem quite incapable of 
attaining the Greek sage’s Medén Agan: ‘Nothing in Excess.’ 
They pray too long, they work too hard, they fast too much, 
they speak too little. Follow them not. Unlike the Romans, 
be wisely moderate in all yon do.” 

Among the Archimandrite’s hearers was a novice, Lavatus 
by name, whose failure to master the principles of the 
Ne Quid Nimis eventually occasioned the young man’s 
spiritual ruin. To enter the Order he had renounced vast 
wealth and splendid prospects, retaining nothing save a few 
personal effects and a fine porcelain bathtub. Casting himself 
at the Archimandrite’s feet, he humbly begged to be admitted 
into the holy brotherhood. He craved leave, however, to 
bring along his gleaming tub, for “cleanliness,” he explained, 
“is next to godliness.” “That is true,” admitted the Lord 
Abbot, with a suspicious glance at the tub, which four burly 
porters were carrying in. “However, it is only next!” But 
so promising a postulant was not to be refused admission 
merely because he loved overmuch his bath, so Lavatus, tub 
and all, was solemnly received into the Order. 


The Archimandrite’s troubles now began. For the new 
novice, owing to his tenacious addiction to the bath, was 
constantly neglecting community duties. His stall in choir 
was often empty, while he “took his tub.” Frequently the 
brethren’s innocent slumbers were disturbed by the unseason- 
able splashings of Lavatus, and even his place in the refectory 
—and this gave the greatest scandal—was sometimes with- 
out its occupant at dinner. 

Matters fast went from bad to worse with Lavatus. For 
the Archimandrite, to avert disaster from his religious Order, 
finally had to dismiss the bath-loving novice. So, taking 
with him his cherished tub, Lavatus went back to the world 
and started lawsuits with his relatives for the recovery of 
the fortune he had renounced. His subsequent career was a 
melancholy one, for he entered trade, wedded a peeress and 
died a member of Parliament. 

From the abundance of salutary lessons in the conduct ot 
life that the case of Lavatus suggests, we shall take but one. 
It was a virtue, carried to extremes, be it noted, that proved 
his undoing. That romantic devotion to his tub, had it only 
been kept within due bounds, was most praiseworthy. But 
the novice’s love for cleanliness came into conflict with his 
hunger for godliness; he could not reconcile the two, so 
the weaker languished and died. 

With the increasing social prominence of American Catho- 
lics these days, is there no danger of our fastidiousness be- 
coming a menace to piety? Because Mildred finds the con- 
fessionals “smelly” she now seeks ghostly shrift less often 
than formerly. Because Gerald fears that an ill-ventilated 





‘politely, and pay their bills promptly. 





church may impair his health he no longer assists at Sun- 


day’s Mass. Because Muriel does not think the priest neat 
and tidy enough she will not receive Holy Communion. 
Sebastian, who is a man of wide reading, can not abide his 
pastor’s sermons, for the good Father slurs his consonants oc- 
casionally, uses a narrow a, and employs words not approved 
by the “Oxford Dictionary.” As Mrs. Bullion’s daughters 
have been graduated from a Protestant finishing school, she 
has no hope of finding for them worthy Catholic husbands, 
and as her only son can meet in no Catholic college his 
social equals, to Harvard, of course, he must go. 

If Mildred’s sensitiveness to stuffy odors were a little 
weaker than her love for purity of heart, perhaps she would 
not shirk confession. If Gerald’s concern for his body’s well- 
being were but a trifle less than that he feels for his soul’s 
health, perhaps he would be found more often at Mass. If 
Muriel better realized what a wondrous gift she receives at 
Holy Communion, she would little note the royal envoy who 
brings it. If Sebastian, when he hears his shepherd preaching, 
behaved more like a man that listens to the reading of a will, 
in which a legacy for him may be mentioned, he would 
doubtless mind less the manner and more the matter of the 
sermon. And if Mrs. Bullion’s ambition to see her children 
“moving in the best society” were only higher and more 
lasting, in all probability she would bring up, educate and 
marry off her boys and girls in such a way that their hopes of . 
being admitted, and that forevermore, into positively the best 
society there is, the society of the saints and angels, would 
be somewhat brighter than at present. Cleanliness, after all 
is only “next.” 

Our age is especially characterized by the glorification 
of physical cleanliness and by the apotheosis of soap. Bath- 
tubs and lye are both excellent things, but are by no means 
the most important, for godliness comes first. Regarding 
the conduct of life there is not so much pharisaical concern 
as formerly for the cup’s mere outside. People now have 
less fear perhaps of letting their actions boldly express the 
heart’s corruption. Public opinion has grown tolerant of 
sins at which only a few years ago it would have at least pre- 
tended to be shocked. 

The toothbrush has become the eloquent emblem of our 
highest civilization. Godliness must yield precedence to 
cleanliness. The world’s saints are the men and women who 
bathe frequently, dress neatly, speak grammatically, behave 
These things the 
consistent Christian also does, but others of infinitely more 
importance he does not leave undone. He never forgets our 
Anglican Archimandrite’s shrewd observation: “Cleanliness 
is only next.” WaALTeR DWIGHT, S.J. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Stamps should be sent for the return of rejected manuscripts. 


Sorrows of Mexico 


To the Editor of America: 

Accept my thanks for your recent check for the Mexican relief 
fund. Also permit me to express through your columns my 
gratitude for many and generous donations from your readers. 
Convents, benevolent societies and individuals have sent valuable 
clothing and liberal donations of money to buy food. Gifts 
come from all parts of the United States, testifying to the far 
reaching influence of your paper. 

Owing to renewed military activities and consequent interrup- 
tion of traffic, we are unable now to reach interior towns, but 
the demand on both sides of the Rio Grande far exceeds our 
ability to supply. In Matamoras the daily portion of corn for 
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each individual is rigidly limited, and the directora of a mission 
school told me that her children would suffer from hunger if 
she were not able to procure food from Brownsville. 

A Catholic lady of Brownsville whose good works are well 
known, told me to-day of finding a Mexican woman dying of 
starvation. She took her in and fed her but it was too late. 
She smiled gently at my dismay and said: “It is an old story 
to us now. It happened that this one died. Generally we 
are able to save them.” 

I heard a Mexican officer make the statement a few days ago 
that there are four million Mexican refugees in the United 
States. “And,” he added, “they are all poor, it is difficult to get 
work, and most of them are hungry.” Four million homeless, 
hungry foreigners in our midst! Therein is room for much 
thought. 

I wish the good nuns who have sent clothing could have seen 
the procession of women and children passing my door to-day. 
It would have warmed their hearts to see the happy faces as 
they clasped the neat, new garments. Among them was a blind 
girl, her scanty garments drenched with rain, groping her way 
with thin, claw-like hands. I went with her to the place she 
called home. I found a sick woman and three small children 
in a windowless kennel of a room, no fire, no medicine, no food. 
As weeks and months pass and the war drags on the situation 
grows more desperate, the end more hopeless. You who have 
given of your substance give us of your prayers. Pray that God 
will endow with wisdom those whom man has endowed with 
power, that they may find the way to bring peace to this unhappy 
country. So beautiful! So rich! So long downtrodden! Pray 
for Mexico. (Mrs.) E. C. HENprrx. 

American Consulate, Matamoras, Mexico. 


France’s Religious Awakening 


To the Editor of AMERICA: ‘ 

Those who think that France has lost the Faith should 
have passed a Sunday morning some months ago in a little 
town of the Southwest where a college for boys is situated, 
to which many of the best families of the country send their 
children. Arcachon is the name of the place, and the Col- 
lege of St. Elmo, once under the direction of the Dominican 
Fathers, is now known as “Hospital Temporaire, No. 28.” 
Wounded soldiers are there being taken care of by Red 
Cross nurses, who are like mothers and sisters to them and, 
with splendid abnegation and indefatigable kindness, minister 
not only to the bodily needs of the patients, but bring peace 
and comfort to their souls as well. 

It was a Sunday of August, four days after the arrival of 
our first contingent of wounded, that word passed through 
the wards that Mass would be said in the pretty chapel on the 
grounds at 10 o'clock. Like an electric current the news 
encircled the place and all the men that were able to get up 
begged to be allowed to assist at the Mass. About 250 
soldiers were quickly helped to get ready and the doctors 
kindly consented to see to the dressing of the wounds later 
on. Not a single man was known to any of the lady nurses; 
many of them were rough, uneducated fellows, from every 
part of France, but the one wish of each and every patient 
was to go to the chapel. 

I dare say most of them had not set foot in a church for 
years, and -more than one could not have said the Lord’s 
Prayer through. However, at 10 o’clock all the wounded 
soldiers, some on crutches, some limping, some walking with 
the aid of a stick, others with head bandaged or an arm in a 
sling, marched to the chapel. After the nurses had seated 
their patients on the school boys’ benches, and they them- 
selves had taken their places in the first rows, and after the 
noise and bustle of arrival had ceased, the Mass began. It 





was all very solemn, the more so, perhaps, because we thought 
of all those that could not be there, and of those who were 
at that very instant giving their lives for their country. 

As the early part of the Mass was ending, the organ began 
the first notes of the French cantique: Dieu! Sauve la France 
au nom du Sacré Ceur! (Lord! save France in the name of the 
Sacred Heart!) The chorus should take up the words after 
the solo but, all at once, these hundreds of soldiers took 
up the first words of the hymn and sang with great fervor, 
“Lord, save France!” So spontaneous was that prayer to 
the Almighty from these suffering men that surély He must 
have been touched by it. This superb act of faith from 
France, there represented by men from all its provinces, by 
soldiers who had just been at the doors of death and were 
now ready to return to the battlefield to defend their country, 
will surely be rewarded at last, and the Lord will save France, 
our beautiful France. C. pe W., 

Washington, D. C. French Red Cross Nurse. 


Requirements for Professional Studies 


To the Editor of America: 

Concerning the rating policy of the Medical and Liberal 
Arts College the following consideration may be of some 
value. The preliminary requirements for the professional 
studies of law and medicine, regulated in many States 
by legislation, do not as a rule exceed the four-year high 
school course. And these comparatively low requirements 
are only of recent date. Only a few universities require the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts as a necessary preparation. Some 
few professional schools require one or two years of college 
work. Now, it is a well-known fact that the denominational 
and especially the Catholic liberal arts colleges have always in- 
sisted that the candidates for professional schools, that is chiefly 
for medicine and law, should complete the entire liberal arts 
course, which includes literature, history, science, mathematics, 
and, above all, a solid course in philosophy. They hold that 
specialization should be deferred until the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts has been obtained. In all the large American cities 
where such colleges exist—and in some these colleges have 
moulded the minds of the students and their families for three 
or four generations—there are many professional men who 
owe their prominence in no small degree to the liberal arts 
course which they pursued, and especially to the study of phi- 
losophy. Thus the denominational colleges have anticipated, in 
their collegiate departments, as far as lay in their power, 
the advanced requirements for professional studies long be- 
fore the several States, through their boards or the self-con- 
stituted agencies like the Carnegie Foundation and _ the 
American Medical Association, had taken up this problem. 
It would be unjust and extremely ungrateful to forget this 
valuable contribution of the liberal arts colleges toward 
promoting the preliminary preparation for the professions. 

Cincinnati, O. VERITAS. 


Political Catholics 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

How we Catholics love one another! “Business Man,” in 
your issue of January 20, says: “I notice that almost every 
officer in a Catholic society holds, or aspires to, a political job.” 
I have been active for thirty years in Catholic societies, and can 
truly say that your correspondent does not state a fact. Thirty- 
five per cent. of our citizens in Greater New York are Catholics. 
Some of them with ambition and intelligence reach a “political” 
job, 90 per cent. through Civil Service examinations. I assume 
that “Business Man” is a Catholic. It is a peevish custom to 
call an officeholder a “politician.” I suppose “Business Man” 
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would prefer a Jew to a Catholic as an officeholder. Why should 
not a Catholic aspire to a “political” job as well as a Jew or a 
Protestant in a city where there is equality of citizenship? The 
“better than thou” Catholic is a funny species, who never does 
a thing to help the Catholic Church or to defend us intelligently 
from the enemies. that harass us from all sides. “Business Man” 
will find among the officeholders men who will stand up and be 
counted, if they are Catholics. This is not from a “politician,” 
but a 


New York. Civi Service OFFICEHOLDER. 





To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Would that there were more manly genuine Catholics like 
“Business Man” who in the current number of AMERICA writes 
that “almost every officer in a Catholic society holds, or aspires 
to, a political job.” Coming on the heels of Mr. Edward 
Feeney's eulogy of his Brooklyn Catholic Federation, “Business 
Man's” observations are to the point, for unless I am grievously 
mistaken, holders of, or aspirants to political jobs are rather 
prominently placed in, and reap much advertising from, their 
identification with that organization. 

Catholics, at least those of New York, are without the proved 
business ability necessary to conduct successfully any daily paper, 
Catholic or otherwise. As “Business Man” writes, the attempt 
to publish a Catholic daily would merely afford, while the daily 
lasted, sinecures for an excessive number of those miserable in- 
competents, the professional Catholic political parasites, whose 
desire it is to ingratiate themselves into the good graces of our 
ecclesiastical leaders. One of this type, a Congressman from 
this city, on a recent occasion, in a public place, gave utterance 
to a characterization of Catholic priests that ought to feature in 
some vile sheet such as the Menace. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Henry W. COoLocan. 


Why We Lack Organization 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Nothing that you have printed since your first issue, is truer 
than the statement, “With them (Protestants), everything is 
systematized, while we, in spite of our unity in faith and 
government, are like scattered grains of sand.” To whom must 
be charged this lack of unity? Catholic ideals, Catholic thoughts, 
can not be freely expressed by Catholic laymen, because of the 
mistaken idea that it will be encroaching on the prerogatives ot 
the clergy. The Y. M. C. A. can not be duplicated by us, owing 
to this fact, and the establishment of a Catholic daily can not be 
considered from a financial point of view solely because of this 
belief. You must eradicate the notion which is prevalent up 
and down the entire country that no one but the clergy can 
speak on Catholic matters. Why waste printer’s ink in elucidating 
the impossible. The Catholic Church, through the archbishops, 
can establish whatever publications they consider proper, but 
for laymen to publish a daily which should be scattered broad- 
cast from ocean to ocean, would be the height of folly and the 
greatest waste of money. Educate our people to the truths of 
our religion, and let them be fearless in demanding that the 
press treat them fairly. To-day they represent but little drops 
of water and tiny grains of sand, they do not count for much 
in the editorial room of our great dailies. Lacking fearlessness, 
and waiting for the impossible, we submit to the slanders of 
the Menace, and the complications of our governing servants in 
the Mexican question. 

To my mind, there must be an awakening of Catholic laymen 
to the truth, that the Catholic layman is fully authorized and 
it is his duty to smash into many of the problems which domi- 
nate our daily lives. 

Safety first and then system. A Catholic daily would serve 
no purpose unless it possessed a freedom from the chains which 








bind the Catholic weekly. To make the Catholic daily a journal 
of influence and value, it must be published and edited by lay- 
men. This is an impossibility, for business, financial and reli- 
gious reasons. Our people have not been brought to the realiza- 
tion of organization by the layman. We say “Let George do it.” 
Until we are educated to proper ideas it is folly to consider pub- 
lishing daily papers or organizing societies similar to the Y. M. C. 
A. Lack of system is shown by the silence of our Catholics, im 
the face of the cruelties experienced by our clergy and Sisters, 
at the hands of the bandits in Mexico. We need an organization 
of laymen, and we need a bureau of publicity. We need a press 
agent. We lack unity. We are like scattered grains of sand. 
The present fraternal organizations of our Catholic laymen do 
not meet the wants, as they make insurance or some other fea- 
ture their principal aim of existence. Can’t we be organized? 
San Francisco, Cal. Simras W. 


Half Truth and Whole Truth 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

An English Catholic paper recently accused the writer of the 
Chronicle in America of circulating “the blackest of lies’—a 
half truth—in regard to the appointment of an adequate number 
of Catholic chaplains in the British navy. The very date that 
the statement in regard to the matter appeared in America (De- 
cember 19), the Standing Committee of the Bishops of Ireland 
held a meeting at which they discussed the subject in question, 
and passed a series of very important resolutions on it. From 
the London Catholic Times of December 22, I cull this sum- 
mary of the bearing of these resolutions: 

The first of these points out the urgent need of navy 
chaplains and says it is within their Lordships’ knowledge 
that Catholics wounded in the fleet since the war began had 
no opportunity to see a chaplain for months before they 
were confronted with death. A much larger number of chap- 
lains and much improved facilities are absolutely necessary. 
Something, the prelates say, has to be done at once cor- 
responding with what has been recently arranged with great 
advantage, as they gladly recognize, for supplying the min- 
istrations of religion to Catholics in hospital and in the field. 


Your Chronicler ably defended himself in your issue of Janu- 
ary 30, but I am sure it will be additional consolation for him 
to find the united Irish hierarchy thus publicly endorsing his state- 
ment of the whole truth of the situation, and controverting the 
half truth your London critic would have spread on the record 
of current events. 


Paterson, N. J. M. F. T. 


Catholic Weeklies 


To the Editor of AMERICA: ° 

As the consensus of opinion among your correspondents seems 
to be against a Catholic daily, I may perhaps be pardoned for 
venturing a few further remarks upon the subject of our 
weeklies. The Rev. John Corbett, S.J., takes me to task for 
my “wild statements” about these sheets and he names six 
which “do honor to their editors.” With great respect to my 
learned critic I return to the charge and reaffirm my original 
statement. I freely admit that the six papers he mentions are 
the best sheep of a poor flock, but maintain that their excellence 
is but comparative. For my sins it has been my painful duty 
to read with regularity a number of our Catholic weeklies, and 
with one exception I can not recall a single paper that ever 
took a strong or an unpopular line on any vital question of 
purely Catholic interest. Where a paper is in private hands and 
the owner has to keep a sharp eye on sales and advertisements, 
this is perhaps excusable, but there are organs of Catholic 
opinion which are not so hampered; take, for instance, the 
Catholic Transcript, of Hartford; its circulation is assured, but 
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its tone is eminently “safe.” There are questions of Catholic 
interest in this country that cry aloud for a hearing, but they 
are never mentioned: one might “offend the Irish”; another 
might “antagonize the Germans”; while a third “mustn’t be 
noticed because Bishop So-ond-So wouldn’t like it.” Can any 
one connected with Catholic journalism deny this? No! Every 
Catholic journalist knows that wonderful old proverb, “On 
milk-and-water we row to success.” 

Another point: I maintain that the intellectual tone of our 
papers is lamentably low; the matter often platitudinous and 
the editing slip-shod. Too many of them exist by “taking in 
each other’s washing,” and should one editor make a break it is 
repeated (source unacknowledged) in paper after paper from 
coast to coast. I remember an amusing instance of this. An 
erudite Paulist, a convert and a graduate of Trinity College, 
Hartford, was honored by his Alma Mater with a “D.Litt.” 
degree. One of our scintillating organs announced that the de- 
gree had been conferred by “Trinity College, England,” where- 
ever that may be, and for weeks after I had the delight of 
watching this paragraph turn up in Catholic papers all over 
the country, each of them gravely reproducing this very 
obvious error which a moment's editorial thought and a refer- 
ence to the “Catholic Who’s Who” would have remedied. If 
we give the Catholic public papers which it is a pleasure, and 
not a duty, to support, we shall no longer have to complain of 
any lack of subscribers. 


New York. A Perrect Foot. 


Saving the Children 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your editorial on the Holy Childhood Association, under the 
caption “A Desire of Pope Benedict XV,” will undoubtedly do 
much toward stimulating interest in the fate of the abandoned 
children of China and other pagan lands. Breathes there a man 
or woman so dead to the welfare of souls immortal, so deaf to 
the Heart of ‘Jesus pleading for these helpless babes, as not to 
feel his soul stirred to its very depths with a strong desire to 
open the gates of Paradise to these discarded waifs? Heirs of 
the Faith, we fail at times to realize the sad plight of those who 
have not been enriched with the same priceless gift of faith as 
ourselves. When Christ cried out from the cross, “I thirst,” 
did he not likewise express a craving for souls? And shall we 
do nothing to procure him souls wherewith to slake that thirst 
more parching than the thirst which burned his sacred throat? 
Permit me to offer a suggestion. I am confident that if we made 
an eloquent appeal for Christ thirsting for souls, we should 
meet with marvelous results. Suppose every pulpit in the land 
should ring with this plea, say one Sunday of the year, who 
can doubt that the cause of Christ would have other than a favor- 
able hearing? The first Sunday in Lent would be a most 
favorable occasion. Catholics are exhorted to practise self- 
denial in a particular manner during this holy season, especially 
by refraining from lawful amusements. Why could they not be 
encouraged to lay aside the money thus saved for the purpose 
of “buying a heathen child”? If pastors explained that an 
offering of five dollars may mean eternal salvation to some child 
who would otherwise never see the face of its God, that the 
donor is entitled to select the name the child will receive in 
Baptism, and may furthermore act as sponsor to the little one, 
Catholics would have an additional motive for practising pen- 
ance. In this wise they could make Lent profitable not only to 
themselves but also to others. So much for the grown-up por- 
tion of the flock. 

What now of the children for whom the Association of the 
Holy Childhood is principally intended? Children, as we all 
know, are surprisingly receptive of impressions. How easy 
would it not be to impress upon children the woful condition of 








countless babes in the far East. Suppose the priest in Sunday 
School or during his visits to the classroom were to draw a 
picture of the Master thirsting for souls, the children would be 
all aglow with a longing to satisfy His craving. Let the priest 
urge the little ones of his flock to make a sacrifice once a week 
for the sake of Jesus by saving a penny that otherwise would be 
spent on sweets, and he will be surprised at the number of 
those who respend. Thus will our rising generation learn to prac- 
tise the all-important virtue of self-denial, and be taught to take 
interest in works of Christian charity. These lessons, thus early 
fostered, will continue, as the years pass, to bear wholesome 
fruits of penance and love for immortal souls. “I thirst,” 
moaned the dying Saviour. Who will give him gall and vinegar 
to drink by refusing to aid the unbaptized babe of the East? 
A FRIEND OF CHILDREN. 


The Proposed Catholic Daily 
I 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I am writing this contribution to the discussion of the Cath- 
olic daily newspaper in the office of the biggest daily newspaper 
in the West—banging it off on a typewriter as I bang off my 
articles, with a battery of other typewriters bing-banging all 
about me, and the usual feverish business of the great popular 
newspaper proceeding in the usual febrile way. The city editor 
is instructing one of his best reporters concerning the “low down,” 
or inside, facts of the latest sexual scandal (a prominent clergyman 
is being sued by his wife for divorce, naming many co-respond- 
ents). It’s the story of the day, of course. The artists are 
a-crouch over their desks, drawing “comics,” or cartoons, or 
decorations for photograph “lay-outs.” The copy readers are 
just beginning to arrive to start the night’s work of editing 
copy and writing head-lines. It’s a bit too early for the mechani- 
cal departments to be in action; but soon they will be hard 
at work. What with the war, and this big, fat, juicy scandal, 
and the Panama Pacific Exposition, and the new advertising re- 
ported from the business office, it’s bound to be a busy night, 
and who knows what will happen before two o'clock to-morrow 
morning, when the last edition goes to press? Whether I'll 
have time to get my letter done now is questionable; but I prefer 
to write it here, even if by fits and starts, and in the most 
scrappy fashion, rather than at home. For what we need in 
this discussion is lots of practical atmosphere, practical ideas, 
practical experience. Theories are very useful, too; nothing can 
be done without theories, and idealistic enthusiasm; but unless 
the theorizing and the idealistic enfhusiasm are befriended and 
guided by practical experience we're going to get nowhere in the 
end. And if I wrote at home, where my “Catholic Encyclopedia” 
stands by my typewriter, and over it the picture of St. Michael, 
and the books on the shelf are not “Who’s Who,” and directories 
and the like, why I’m afraid all that’s idealistic and theoretical 
in my nature would get the upper-hand of me. And that would 
not help very much. From my typewriter desk, looking back- 
ward, I see a long vista of other typewriters, and other desks 
which I’ve used in my time. From cub reporter to city editor— 
special correspondent and magazine writer—Boston, New York, 
North Carolina, California! Nearly fifteen years of such work 
have I done. I mention it for the same reason that I write my 
letter in this atmosphere—because I wish to have what I say 
recognized as the result of experience. 

America has done nothing more useful in a long time (if 
ever!) than to start this discussion. Keep it up. From time 
to time, I suggest, you might summarize the ideas brought for- 
ward, and report editorially, as to the ideas on which your cor- 
respondents agree, and those on which they disagree, and also 
repeat in a brief form the suggestions advanced as to ways and 
means of accomplishing the vision. 
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And now, before I write out some of my own suggestions and 
thoughts, let me add to what I have said as to my experience 
on the secular press the fact that for some time I also had 
editorial charge of a Catholic weekly. Part of my work being 
to keep in touch with my contemporaries, I thus had an excep- 
tionally good opportunity of knowing at first hand what Catholic 
journalism is, or, rather, how it impresses a practical journalist 
who has only recently become a Catholic, and to whom Cath- 
olicism is quite the most important matter in the world. 

Let me briefly summarize those impressions by the statement 
that my study of the Catholic press emphasized most strongly 
the feeling and the belief, impressed upon me by my study and 
connection with the secular press, as to the absolute necessity of 
a first-class Catholic daily newspaper. On the whole, with 
several honorable and distinguished exceptions, Catholic papers 
in the United States seem very poor to me. In fact, I rather 
think we Catholics of the United States should feel ashamed. 
Not of the papers, however; oh, no, not at all. They, poor 
things, like the pianist in the mining camp, are doing the best 
they can. We ourselves, we lay Catholics, we men and women 
citizens, readers of many papers, though not of many Catholic 
papers, are the ones to be blamed. And blamed severely. We 
are supine. We are Laodiceans. And, of course, that’s just 
why we must have that daily newspaper—to waken us, to whip 
us, to point out our duty, and to give us a chance to do our 
duty. 


Il 


So far, the discussion in America has shown that there is, 
among those taking part in the discussion, almost a unanimity of 
desire for a Catholic newspaper. On most other points there is 
a general vagueness. This vagueness can be cleared up only by 
eliminating wrong ideas, and agreeing on right ideas. The 
great problem, of course, is to find out which ideas are wrong 
and which are right. Without claiming that my ideas are the 
right ones, I will nevertheless advance them positively, claiming 
this for them at all events, that they are based on practical ex- 
perience of newspapers and magazines. 

If I were of a correct habit of thought, I suppose I should 
now proceed in an orderly and logical fashion to build up the 
argument of my letter and reach conclusions consistent with the 
arguments; but being a newspaperman, I will set forth my con- 
clusions first of all, and then go back a bit and talk about them. 
I will therefore advance the following propositions : 

First: A Catholic newspaper should be endowed. As the 
corollary of this, I also say, the Catholic newspaper should not 
be oblige to compete commercially with the secular press. 

Second: It should be most generously endowed. For let it 
be remembered by our friends—the idealistic enthusiasts who 
fervently write about the great popular Catholic newspaper, 
which will excel the secular paper in news and be more at- 
tractively written, that a modern metropolitan newspaper's cost 
of production ranges from $8,000 to $12,000 per diem, or $3,- 
650,000 per annum. In other words, in order to exist, a modern 
metropolitan newspaper must earn more than $3,365,000 by 


advertising and sales. These sales include the sales of copies’ 


of its own issues, and of its news service, and “features.” <A 
Catholic newspaper could never earn such sums and remain 
Catholic. I will give the reason later. Hence, it would have 
to be endowed. Of course, in time it would earn a part or even 
all of its cost; but for years there would be a deficit that would 
have to be met by its patron or patrons. It never could be 
made to “pay,” financially speaking. 

Third: It would never succeed—in the sense in which success 
is ordinarily accepted, and which is evidently in the minds of 
the aforesaid idealistic enthusiasts. That is to say, a truly Cath- 
olic newspaper could never win the same sort of success which 
is won by the great secular papers, without adopting the secular 





newspaper's point of view and its whole stock in trade of methods 
and ideas; and if it did that obviously it would cease to be a 
Catholic paper. But despite this fact, indeed, precisely because 
of this fact, we must persevere all the more. 

Fourth: It must be realized at the beginning and kept con- 
stantly in mind that the problem of the Catholic newspaper in- 
volves also the problem of the Catholic Press Association. No 
Catholic newspaper could be what it ought to be in order to be 
worth while, so long as it did not itself provide its own national 
and world news as well as local news. It would have to have 
its correspondence in Rome (first of all), London, Paris, Berlin, 
in short, in all the capitals and important centers of news. It 
would have to have correspondents in all the principal American 
cities, with regular bureaus in certain centers, like Washington, 
for example. 

Fifth: It must also accept as part of its task the support and 
encouragement of schools of journalism in Catholic institutions 
of education. I know that it sounds rather odd for a news- 
paperman who has been trained in the school of experience to 
speak favorably about schools of journalism; but then I do not 
encourage all of them. I say “Catholic schools of journalism.” 
Catholicism rather than journalistic training is what our journal- 
istic men and women will require if they are to make the Cath- 
olic newspaper the force that it some day, please God, shall be; 
but if the two can go hand in hand, so much the better. 

Sixth: It should be started in New York, and should be fol- 
lowed as soon as possible by others in Boston, Chicago, Minne- 
apolis or Denver and San Francisco. 

Seventh: None but practical Catholics should be permitted to 
have anything to do with its editorial policy or work. While 
remaining a newspaper in the strict sense of the word, it must 
not compromise with its duty, which is first of all the work of 
advancing the interests of Catholicism. And of course it must 
be under the direct authority of the bishop of its diocese. 
Better far to fail under authority than to succeed against or 
without its guidance. 

And now, if this letter is not already too long for publication, 
permit me to take up some of these propositions and comment 
upon them briefly. 


Adequately to expound why the Catholic daily newspaper 
should be endowed, would be to write a book on the subject, 
and would entail a far too lengthy analysis of the economic and 
moral condition of to-day; but at any rate the headlines of such 
a review may be given. Surely, as Catholics, we must recognize 
the truth that average human beings are more attracted by read- 
ing matter dealing with the world, the flesh, and the devil— 
treated, that is, from the world’s point of view—than by religious 
reading, or reading matter written from the religious point of 
view. Hence, since the Catholic newspaper can not compete with 
the secular newspaper in this most important department of jour- 
nalism—the supplying of spicy sensual news—it can not gain large 
circulation. The average Catholic prefers the secular newspaper, 
just as the non-Catholic prefers it. The average Catholic will 
not support the Catholic newspaper simply because it is Catholic. 
This statement is proved by the fact that he won’t adequately 
support the existing Catholic newspapers, even when they are 
fairly good. Again, no Catholic newspaper can gain a large 
amount of advertising unless it has large circulation—and it 
will never have a large circulation, and never ought to have 
large circulation (in the modern, metropolitan sense of the word 
large) while human nature remains what it is. 

A newspaper that refuses to pander to the depraved tastes of 
the average sensual human being must perforce content itself 
with a small, or at most a moderately large circulation. But 
an endowed newspaper, which would not be dependent upon ad- 
vertising, though largely supported by advertising, for this 
would come when the paper proved that it was to remain in the 
field, if it were widely circulated by other means than sales 
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baited by sensationalism, would be splendidly well worth while, 
and would give honorable fame to the patrons who endowed it: 

An endowed newspaper would be free from business office 
dictation, which is the predominating force in the secular press. 


Ill 


Objectors may say that an endowed newspaper would lack the 
motive force of competition. Its editors and writers might get 
lazy. Other papers keep keen and alert by watching and fighting 
each other; but the endowed paper would lack this sharp spur 
of necessity. Let all this be granted. But what about that mo- 
tive for action without which all others are harmful, namely, 
sincere religious purpose? If the managers, editors and writers of 
the Catholic paper were actuated by this motive, other motives 
would be unnecessary. Some of the greatest artists the world has 
ever known worked at their best and highest level when given 
opportunities to express themselves through endowment which 
they lacked while struggling with the world for a livelihood. 
Witness the whole history of art and literature, science and in- 
vention. Why then need we fear that endowment would paralyze 
the energies of men working for God and Church, when inspired 
by so great an opportunity as the establishment of a Catholic 
newspaper? But a Catholic newspaper crippled by lack of means 
would either have to compromise with the world, the flesh and 
the devil, or fail. At least, this is my conviction. So much for 
the first three points. 

I will pass on to my fourth proposition. The necessity for a 
Catholic Press Association, to my mind, is obvious and para- 
mount. We can not trust existing agencies. Ignorance of 
Catholicism as well as malice and obscure policies vitiate most 
reports, and especially those from Rome. I believe that a good 
scheme of organization could be devised to link up existing 
Catholic news-gathering agencies and correspondents in Europe 
with a similar chain organized in this country and Canada and 
South America (especially in South America and Mexico) so 
as to cover the world with a network of reliable news collectors. 
Brilliant and clever Catholic writers—at times even writers of 
genius who are Catholics—can always be had, but such men 
would not be the prime factor of. the Catholic daily, for the 
prime factor is the truthful news. 

My other points need not be enlarged upon. Let me finish 
this hasty, disorderly but sincere epistle with a few general 
I am still writing in my newspaper office. . It’s several 
The night is wearing on. The first edition 
has been put to press. It will be before us in the local room in 
a few minutes now. And the big story will be that scandal of 
which I spoke—the clergyman sued by his wife, because of his 
sins with a girl belonging to a family “socially prominent,” etc., 
etc. And this paper has the biggest circulation, the greatest 
amount of advertising, and pays the highest salaries to its em- 
ployees. And the local Catholic weekly is one of the best in 
the country, yet its circulation is pitiable compared with the 
size of the Catholic population. The contrast is typical. Only 
newspapers that give plenty of scandal and sin and shame and 
sorrow, and all the sensual panorama of the days, get big cir- 
culations. 

But— 

If the Catholic newspaper should be started upon the endow- 
ment plan, so that it could be sure of its continuance, and should 
build up its news bureau, and develop its policy, and its writers, 
and cartoonists, and, if possible, its allied Catholic papers in 
other cities, it would be a great advertisement for Catholicism. 
Good Catholics would take it. It would attract non-Catholic 
readers who desire truthful reports of worth-while news, and 
good reading matter on worth-while subjects (and there are 
many such readers), and more and more its name would figure 
in the weekly and monthly journals which review other periodi- 


remarks. 
hours since I began. 





cals. And then the indifferent Catholics would take pride in 
their paper, and its circulation would become solidly established. 
But not until then. I do not believe American Catholics are 
brave and fervent enough, as Catholics, to support a non-en- 
dowed newspaper. Look at their weak and supine conduct in 
regard to Mexico; in regard to the Menace; in regard to many 
other matters upon which Catholics should take real action, and 
not merely pass “resolutions” in meetings of their societies. One 
of the big works of the Catholic newspaper would be to cause 
Catholics to shake off their sloth and indifference. This is the 
age of the Holy Spirit. By the words which men speak and 
write does that Holy Spirit move and act. By words that men 
speak and write, also, does the Spirit of Denial, of Doubt, of 
Sin, of all Darkness also act. I am not a pessimist, nor do I 
say the secular press, even in its worst manifestations, is wholly 
bad, for good and evil are strangely mixed in this strange world; 
but I do say that on the whole the secular press makes for evil, 
and that a truly Catholic newspaper is a prime necessity of 
Catholic social action to-day. I can affirm this with some ap- 
pearance of dogmatism without fear of being considered pre- 
sumptuous, for the Holy Father in the chair of St. Peter has 
said so long before me. 


San Francisco, Cal. MICHAEL WILLIAMS. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In his communication, “Business Man,” of New York, has 
called to the attention of the readers of AMERICA a condition of 
affairs as true as it is deplorable, and the wonder is, and has 
been, that no intelligent and concerted effort has as yet been 
made to abolish this glaring abuse. It is not difficult to see 
many things that the promoters of a Catholic daily would have 
to contend with, and the observations of “Business Man” have 
indicated one thing, at least, that would need to be eliminated, 
if the ideal ever reaches the state of actuality. “Vegetarian” 
also made some good suggestions in his communication, and the 
idea which he mentioned might well be given a trial. I should 
like to suggest that our weekly publications try the plan of semi- 
weekly issues. Such a plan would meet the insistent demands of 
the day, with much less expense than a daily paper would en- 
tail, and if the idea, after a fair trial, proved impracticable, a 
return to the weekly issue basis could be made. The experiment 
would be a practical step in the direction of a solution for a 
vexed question, and we should have the benefits of better Cath- 
olic journalistic service, minus the defects of a daily, under the 
control of irresponsible management. 


Boston, Mass. J. D. Russet. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Not a Catholic daily newspaper but an endowed diocesan 
weekly is the urgent need of the Catholic body in the United 
States. Such a Catholic weekly would settle the now unsettled 
problem of the American Catholic press which has not yet ful- 
filled its mission according to the instructions and urgent ap- 
peals and demands of our late Popes, the great Leo XIII and 
the saintly Pius X. The famous Bishop Ketteler said if St. 
Paul was on earth to-day he would be editor of a great Catholic 
paper to convert the world through the press. Bishop Ketteler 
was right. In our age unquestionably the mission of the Cath- 
olic press is the mission of Christ Himself, the mission of the 
Apostles, the mission of the Catholic Church, the mission of 
a pastor of souls. The teaching of our religion and the refuta- 
tion of all errors and slanders against it are unquestionably and 
must be, the mission of the Catholic press. Now the only kind 
of Catholic newspaper that can fulfil this mission in any given 
diocese is an endowed, free Catholic diocesan weekly. Other 
forms of the Catholic press are useful, but the most useful of 
all is the free diocesan weekly. 


Douglas, Ariz. J. GHepor. 
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The attention of readers is directed to the letter of the 
experienced journalist, Mr. Michael Williams, printed in 


this issue. 


Next week's vocational article will be by His Excel- 
lency, Governor Walsh, of Massachusetts. 


Liberty or License? 


HERE is an Episcopal minister in Washington who 
cuts a wide swath in polite society and on the 
hustings among anti-Catholic agitators. He is a lordly 
man, clad in fine linen, without the purple, but a warrior 
withal, ready at a moment's notice to forget the drawing- 
room and gentle voices and the swish of gowns, for 
the sake of doing service at Armageddon, against the 
inveterate enemies of the Lord of Hosts, the papists. He 
is at Armageddon now, in company with others of his 
cloth: only their cloth is cut differently from his. They 
are Adventists, and such like folk, unused to drawing- 
rooms and well-modulated voices—people whom Episco- 
palians affect to despise, when there are no papists to be 
conquered. 

This time Armageddon is a committee room of Con- 
gress; the papists, as usual, the enemies of the Lord, are 
battling for decency, just decency, that is all. They are 
asking that the mails be purified of obscene, scurrilous 
periodicals—rather a Christian idea for a papist, to be 
sure. The leader of the opposing host could not lose 
this chance ; he rose ; he pulled down his vest ; he coughed 
a bit, gently, however; he stretched himself majestically, 
till the fine linen crackled; he lifted up his consecrated 
voice—a great, sublime thought is coming—and said: 
“T would rather see the press free than clean, if to clean 
it we had to assail liberty.” 

That is a noble thought. 





It will make a splendid in- 


scription for the gentleman’s tomb. There is not an 
impure man or woman behind prison bars for unspeakable 
crimes who will not approve of it. 


Deep down in the 





heart they will harbor the hope that some day they, too, 
may stand before a Congressional committee and pro- 
claim: “We protest against all laws ; they restrict liberty ; 
give us vice, naked, unblushing vice, rather than curtail 
liberty.” 

But that is neither here nor there. After all, the 
morality of the gentle minister's proposition may be too 
much for us. We are clad in cotton; some day, if fine 
linen falls to our share, the light of appreciation’ may 
dawn on our dark soul. However, a difficulty vexes our 
intellect and teases our will. The proposed epitaph ap- 
pears inaccurate; it would be a sorry commentary on the 
warrior’s career to have a mistake on his tomb-stone. 
After all, liberty is obedience to law, the law enjoining 
decency included. Disregard of law is license. The 
epitaph is hereby amended: “I would rather see the 
press licentious than clean, if to clean it we had to assail 
license.” 

Gentle readers, do not misunderstand this editorial ; the 
purity of the English language must be preserved at all 
hazards, ay, even though we appear to chide a minister 
of lordly mien and gentle voice; morality is a secondary 
consideration which can be left to people who prefer 
license to decency. : 

Just imagine the large number of clean, free papers 
that will put the battling minister on the free list and 
condemn us to a limbo. God protect the rest of His 
household! May they not be deprived of a chance of 
receiving congratulations in heaven over their miraculous 
escape from the “free cleanness” of a free press. On 
another, not in heaven, the blessing of Issachar is be- 


stowed. 


Farewell to Red Riding Hood 


CONTEMPORARY of ours was asked by an 
anxious mother : “Should fairy tales in which there 
are cruel acts, even though those be in the nature of pun- 
ishment of evil deeds, be read or told to children?” Sev- 
eral of the periodical’s correspondents who made haste to 
send answers to the query seem to believe that many a 
tale that time out of mind has charmed and thrilled little 
listeners should now be either ban:shed altogether from 
the nursery or else thoroughly expurgated. The blood- 
thirsty Bluebeard, for instance, should not be so much 
as named before children, while Jack the Giant Killer 
no doubt is almost as truculent a character. The story 
of Little Red Riding Hood is positively immoral, there 
are dangerous passages in Cinderella, and the ethical tone 
is deplorably low of all those tales in which malignant 
witches and wicked necromancers meet with violent 
deaths. 

Such stories seem to be considered highly unsuitable 
for the modern child. He must not so much as hear of 
severity. Nothing but gentleness and mildness shoula 
guide his early years. Nursery tales that bear even 
remotely on the vice of cruelty are to be rigorously barred 
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from the baby’s library. Cinderella will doubtless have 
to go because her sisters were so unkind to her. Owing 
to the drastic measures he took with that pursuing giant, 
Jack can hardly be retained. The account of Little Red 
Riding Hood’s narrow escape is calculated to harrow up 
the soul of infant hearers, and as for the tardy but 
effective punishment meted out in fairy books to wizards 
and ogres, can the children of to-day read with safety 
such hair-raising tragedies ? 

It will be a sore pity, however, if all these age-old 
fairy stories have to be prohibited in the nursery. Can 
nothing be done to rescue them? Perhaps if some com- 
petent editor would prepare voluminous notes to accom- 
pany the ancient text of the tales and would supply the 
necessary moral correctives, Little Red Riding Hood and 
all her coevals might be spared. Suppose, for example, a 
foot-note proved conclusively that the fright the wicked 
wolf gave her was in reality but an extremely mild punish- 
ment for loitering so on the road and for accosting with- 
out an introduction chance travelers. Or Cinderella, it 
<ould be explained, richly deserved the treatment she re- 
ceived, for neglecting her housework to day-dream about 
coaches, princes and glass slippers. With a little ingenuity 
it could’ also be shown that the giant’s death was a com- 
paratively painless one and was by no means unmerited. 
Jack, indeed, should probably be considered a_ public 
benefactor. Finally, with regard to wizards and witches, 
it is plain that they knowingly courted destruction every 
time they practised their unholy art, as both Church and 
State had passed severe laws against magic. If such ex- 
pedients as these were used, even the modern education- 
ists could perhaps be induced to spare the classic fairy 
tales that have delighted thirty generations of children. 


At the Sewer’s Mouth 


HE only good Indian is a dead Indian. So old-time 
plainsmen used to tell us. The only good woman is a 
lost woman. So the American press-puffed playwright af- 
firms. Purity, obedience, humility, are the virtues of 
slaves. One who, like Ruskin, thinks them the mark of 
true greatness, is a “fossil,” as far removed from the 
swirl of “life” as a trilobite, or a wrinkled beldame mum- 
bling over a cup of tea in the chimney-corner. To get 
at life’s “truest, deepest meaning,” one must tarry lov- 
ingly, in all the cess-pools that lie along life’s miriest 
ways. Not at the elusive rainbow’s end must the emanci- 
pated soul seek its white ideals, but at the sewer’s mouth. 
A worthy burgher of Manhattan who last week paid 
one dollar for a ticket of admission to a picture-play, 
stamped with the approval of the newspaper critics, now 
views his action as a distinct loss. It was a poor film, 
poorly presented, “a palpable swindle,” as he writes to 
the New York Tribune. It is so indecent, moreover, that 
he begs leave to direct the attention of the socialized 
police to this public outrage on womanly decency. 
That high-minded guardian of the “uplift,” the New 








York Evening Post, had nothing but praise for this foul- 
ness. It represents, probably, the Post's idea of “life.” 
But most of us have not found life all dirt. “I’ve seen 
something of life,” boasts some one in Pickwick Papers. 
“He had looked at it,’ adds the Gadshill philosopher, 
“through the dirty panes in a bar-room door.” 


A Governor’s Humanitarianism 


HERE was a time when Governors were “superior” 
persons who, after election day, dwelt far from the 
crowd, with ideas that benefited magnates only, “iron- 
masters,” for instance, and others intent on making a 
fortune by fair or foul means as the case might be. Hap- 
pily that day is passing; party barriers are breaking down 
and people are deserting factions for principles. One re- 
sult is that a new type of man is found in the “Chair of 
State.” This new man is of the people; he knows their 
needs, has a heart for their sorrows, and better still, is 
convinced that the end of the State is the good of all, 
not the aggrandizement of the few. Of this class is the 
present Governor of Massachusetts, an upstanding man 
of right principles and the courage to proclaim them. 
His recent lecture, given in New York under the auspices 
of the “Laymen’s League for Retreats,’ was an eloquent 
vindication of certain primal ethical truths which can 
not be repeated too often. Others, perhaps, have given 
expression to similar thoughts, but no one in high place 
has spoken them more clearly or more forcefully. 

It is time indeed that the people should come into thai 
full inheritance of pity and merciful consideration from 
the State, for which Governor Walsh pleaded so elo- 
quently. Much has been done; much remains to be done 
to make perfect the union of head and heart, necessary for 
successful legislation. A State which lives by the head 
alone soon degenerates into an instrument of tyranny, 
while that which lives by the heart only becomes notable 
for folly. Head and heart must work together, and over 
all must brood the God of power and love from Whom 
all laws ultimately draw their sanction. Such the mes- 
sage though not the words of Governor Walsh, to whom 
a debt of gratitude is due for vindicating once again the 
sacred principles which make governments possible and 
people happy. 


Deeper Than Race and Blood 


ZEALOUS chaplain in a European army patheti- 
cally describes the wagonloads of wounded arriv- 

ing at a Belgian town while the cannons are heard boom- 
ing in the distance. A new prince, he says, has entered the 
city, with pale countenance and bloody robe and woeful 
retinue. Tent after tent, house after house, is requi- 
sitioned, and even the little huts are occupied by the 
wounded. Something like a vindictive feeling of satis- 
faction at first seems to struggle for mastery within the 
souls of the inhabitants as they behold the havoc created 
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among their enemies. But the greatness of human misery 
is too pathetic, the groans of the sufferers are too piteous 
for such a sentiment. As wagon after wagon deposits 
its sad burden, every heart is melted with compassion and 
eager hands are stretched out to receive the bleeding 
victims from the field of carnage. Generosity knows no 
limit. Even the last few grapes which had been carefully 
treasured are brought forth to relieve the burning fever 
of some poor creature. A soldier in red and blue is 
pressing in tender gratitude the hand of a German at- 
tendant who has given him kindly assistance, while a 
daughter of Belgium is reaching a cooling draught to a 
wounded Uhlan. 

In the corner of a tent a soldier from the Rhine, a 
mutilated wreck of the war, is fighting his last brave 
struggle. The priestly ministry is done and the consola- 
tions of the Church have all been given him. Forgetting 
his agonizing pain and the tears that had flowed for his 
parents at home, he turns to the chaplain and says: “How 
good God is. I now possess Him and will never lose 
Him again. This is the happiest day of my life.” As 
the angel of death approaches, the sons and daughters of 
Belgium kneel around his cot, and a wounded French- 
man reverently looks on with deepest sympathy from his 
own bed of pain. Such is a realistic picuure given us of 
the nobler side of the great conflict. The fire of battle 
is quenched and Christian charity extends her golden 
scepter. Religion has become a tender, nursing mother, 
softly closing the soldier’s eye for his last sleep after 
having lovingly prepared his soul to appear in the presence 
of its Maker. There is something in life deeper than race 
and blood: a brotherhood of man that is founded on the 
Fatherhood of God. From this alone .can we expect 
with confidence the coming years of peace. . 


Children ’s Crusade 


OME weeks ago AMERICA in its editorial column sug- 
gested a Children’s Crusade of prayer as a likely 
means of appeasing God’s anger. and moving Him to put 
a stop to the wars that are devastating Mexico and Eu- 
rope. With the purpose of making this appeal more 
effective, a reprint of the original editorial was mailed to 
the superiors of all the Catholic schools, and with it was 
enclosed a personal letter which urged with still greater 
insistence hearty cooperation in so good a work. There 
is therefore a reasonable assurance that by far the greater 
part of 1,500,000 children have begun to lift up their 
powerful voices to the Lord of Hosts. What is needed 
now is persistence. Not to a single petition is promised 
an answer, but to reiterated, oft-repeated entreaty. It may 
well be, that God is so deeply offended that His final 
propitiation will be long deferred. For a time He may 
not lend a willing ear even to the children. His eyes of 
mercy may be turned too far away from us. But we know 
that if their pleading only continues, at each new entreaty 
He will be more likely to hearken, and be more and more 














inclined to listen. In the end He will surely not refuse 
them an answer. On the children’s prayers and Com- 
munions the Holy Father mainly relies in his efforts to 
end the cruel strife that is making so large a portion of 
the world desolate. Only recently the Emperor of 
Austria begged of his people to unite their children in 
supplication. The children of Europe have already begun 
to storm Heaven. Certainly it will be a shame for us, if 
our children alone are silent. 


Chivalry Still Passing 


66 HE age of chivalry has passed.” Who will esti- 

mate the number of times oratory has given 
voice to these words? If any one has gone through that 
calculation, let him add now one more time to that num- 
ber. It is not the coming of woman’s suffrage which has 
elicited this latest elegy of ours over the tomb of chivalry. 
Some, indeed, have so lamented. We believe that that 
particular lament is premature. The privilege of casting 
a vote, whether denied or granted, will make little dif- 
ference in the world except to give the voting-machine 
more work to do. Chivalry will not be harmed in any 
event by the tremendous concession of being allowed to 
augment the flock of sheep, already too large. Chivalry 
has kept rigorously away from election booths ever since 
the Athenians so magnanimeusly voted Aristides into 
exile, because they were tired of hearing him called just. 
Those who never have felt like taking another down a 
peg when they heard him praised, will be authorized to 
think that woman’s suffrage would have enthroned 
chivalry in the election booth of ancient Attica. 

Yet despite all the numerous passings of chivalry, it 
had not hitherto wholly left man’s heart and perhaps 
chivalry is still there, certain evidence to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Chivalry used to be in its glory on the 
battlefield. Modern science has made war brutal and 
gross, robbing it of the grace and beauty with which 
chivalry tried to vest it. The medieval knight, like the 
melodramatic villain, might be forced to kill, but he 
would do so politely; he “might be a murderer, but he 
would not fail to be a gentleman.” Bayard would have 
clasped hands gladly with that modern commander, who 
cried out in the hour of victory, “Don’t cheer, boys; they 
are dying.” The combatants in the battles of our day 
have still a like chivalry, but what of those not fighting? 
What would chivalry think of the size of the souls of the 
Sussfluss Angle-worm Club, which unanimously passed a 
resolution to change their name to the “Sussfluss Fish- 
worm Club,” and advocated hereafter the use of “corner” 
to express the idea of an aperture between two lines? 
Or what of the Jolibeau Association for Medical Re- 
search, which imposed upon its members the solemn duty 
of using the word, “parasite,” instead of the obnoxious 
and deadly “germ”? The people that fight such battles 
are not the brave fellows who must unhappily kill one 
another and have respect for courageous foes, but the 
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stay-at-homes who take the field against languages. 
These gallant warriors charge manfully against vocabu- 
laries, cut to pieces geographical and street-names, recon- 
quer foods and drinks from hostile terminology. Ene- 
mies of the Pan-Celtic movement refuse to pronounce the 
first syllable of macaroni. Those who wish to check the 
insidious advances of the Pan-Italic civilization will 
transfer the final to the beginning of the word. Then 
the chivalrous Celt will be able, without demeaning him- 
self, to pronounce such words as Bolano, Bergamo and 
Bojano. If we laugh at the middle ages for their minute 
metaphysics, what of the guffaws that now fill the vast 
chambers of the dead, when they hear of our magnificent 
achievements in logomachy ? 

Has chivalry gone, too, from the souls of men? There 
are other laughs echoing with more discordant reverbera- 
tions in the regions where ordinarily there is no sound 
but “weeping and gnashing of teeth.” What are those 
laughs, not heard by human ears, but gloated over and 
recorded in “exterior darkness”? The gratification of a 
spite, the petty triumphs of jealousy, the silent exultation 
at a neighbor’s downfall, the secret rejoicing over an 
ambush successfully “sprung” upon a rival, the keen satis- 
faction experienced in the assassination of a character, 
these are the sardonic smiles of the heart, these are the 
leering looks of Satan which start out of the white back- 
ground of the spirit in the photo-plays of the soul. The 
age of chivalry has, indeed, passed for so ignoble a one as 
that, and his angel who sees his Father’s face in heaven 
is not rejoicing. Tq restrain a cheer when another is 
dying, is high chivalry ; to laugh in the heart at another’s 
ruin is diablerie. 


LITERATURE 


The Catholic Note in Contemporary Poetry 
VII. To-morrow AND To-pay* 


LL mention of two really arresting figures in the Catholic 
poetry of to-morrow and to-day has been deferred until 
this final causerie. The one is a young Irishman, Padraic 
Colum; the other an even younger American, our own Joyce 
Kilmer. It is not too much to say that these two men are sym- 
bolic in their relation to contemporary verse. In the work of 
Mr. Colum, however hastily we look into it, we are conscious 
of the atmosphere, the inspiration, perhaps the most permanent 
fruitage of what, for the past two decades, we have been calling 
the Irish Literary Revival. In Mr. Kilmer’s pages we touch, as 
through some electric current, all that is sweetest, sanest and 
most hopeful in American poetry to-day. 

In one sense there is more than an ocean between the two 
young poets: in another they have affinities which are funda- 
mental. In both there is a persistent humanness, a sacramental 
sense of the hidden glory and mystery of common things, a wish 
to interpret. the passions of seemingly unimpassioned people: 
with Mr. Kilmer the clumsy shopkeeper of the city showing 
forth the “splendor of humanity’; with Padraic Colum, the 
clumsy peasant at his plough, stark and elemental as the “dawn 
man” of the race. 





*The seventh and concluding paper in a series of literary ar- 
ticles by the author of “The Poets’ Chantry.” 





Mr. Colum came to poetry by way of the stage, having early 
thrown in his lot with the young school of Irish dramatists. 
“The Land,” “The Fiddler's House,” “The Miracle of the Corn” 
and others of his plays were successfully produced at the Abbey 
Theater, Dublin, some few years back. This strong dramatic 
instinct has brought to Mr. Colum’s lyrics an amazing truth of 
characterization, a tense and haunting realism quite his own. 
There is the soul cry, and a peasant picture as great as many of 
Wordsworth’s greatest, in his “Old Woman of the Roads”: 


O to have a little house 

To own the hearth and stool and all! 
The heaped-up sods upon the fire, 
The pile of turf against the wall! 


To have a clock with weights and chains, 
And pendulum swinging up and down! 

A dresser filled with shining delph, 
Speckled and white and blue and brown! 


Och! but I’m weary of mist and dark, 

And roads where there’s never a house or bush, 
And tired I am of bog and road 

And the crying wind and the lonesome hush! 


And I am praying to God on high 

And | am praying Him night and day, 
For a little house—a house of my own— 
Out of the wind’s and the rain’s way. 


Another strain, the strain of Celtic mysticism, old as the im- 
memorial twilight, baffling and young as to-morrow’s fairy tales, 
rings from Padraic Colum’s “City Clocks”: 


The city clocks point out the hours; 

They look like moons on the darkest towers. 
Always I say when I hear them toll— 

“Let you pray for your own soul.” 

Always I think when I see their gleam— 
“Be wise and never tell your dream.” 


Mr. Colum has done no stronger, no more characteristic work 
than in those two poems—but he has many others to match 
them. He has published but one volume of lyrics, the “Wild 
Earth” of 1907; a little book precious to poetry seekers, but as 
yet scarcely known beyond. Since this, there have appeared 
fugitive pieces, notably a group in “Eyes of Youth”: two of 
them “Arab Songs’’; one of them a worthy and manly devotional 
piece, “Christ the Comrade”; another, that amazing and defiant 
translation from the old pagan Irish beginning— 


O woman shapely as the Swan, 
On your account I shall not die !— 


the taunt which, as Mr. Chesterton once pointed out, any of 
Bernard Shaw’s modern heroes would have delighted in flinging 
out to any of his ultra-modern heroines! In all of these poems 
there is a splendid daring, a freshness and vitality of phrase and 
thought. Indeed, through all the work of Padraic Colum there 
is so compelling a promise that it leaves the reader thirsting 
for the fulfilment of the future. 

Mr. Joyce Kilmer is as purely lyric in instinct as Mr. Colum 
is dramatic. He was first known poetically by his “Summer of 
Love” published in 1911; a volume of romantic poems, 
finely-wrought, tuneful and sensuous—an initial volume of 
which no poet need feel ashamed. But it is not first youth, so 
often as we imagine, that is simple or unaffected. It is second 
youth, the youth of spirit rather than of body. With Mr. Kilmer, 
as with most of us, the vision of first youth was highly ornate, 
highly emotional, more than a little complex. There is nothing 
in it of the divine simplicity of, say, the “Folly” of his latest 
volume. But the poet who wrote “Folly” had learned to walk 
familiarly with the saints of God. To his growing spirit-youth 
had come the creative joy of an incomparable spiritual experi- 
ence, the new birth into the Body of the Church! Blithely 
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enough, then, may he fling out the cry of the ever-young, the 
ever-hopeful, the Crusader cry of ali the centuries: 


What distant mountains thrill and glow 
Beneath our Lady Folly’s tread? 

Why has she left us, wise in woe, 
Shrewd, practical, uncomforted ? 


Many a knight and gentle maid, 
Whose glory shines from years gone by, 
Through ignorance was unafraid 
And as a fool knew how to die. 
Saint Folly rode beside Jehanne 
And broke the ranks. of Hell with her, 
And Folly’s smile shone brightly on 
Christ’s plaything, Brother Juniper. 


Our minds are troubled and defiled 
By study in a weary school, 
O for the folly of the child! 
The ready courage of the fool! 
Lord, crush our knowledge utterly 
And make us humble, simple men; 
And cleansed of wisdom, let us see 
Our Lady Folly’s face again. 


” “ 


It needed courage to flaunt that song to an “efficient,” “re- 
spectable” and sophisticated generation. It has always needed 
courage to repeat the profound truth that upon the calendar of 
our Catholic saints are very few whom the World and the 
World’s Wife did not consider fools! 

What Mr. Kilmer has dared to be from first page to last of 
this refreshing volume—the “Trees” of 1914—is just simply 
himself. He is developing a music that is his own and a criti- 
cism of life that is his own. This criticism, as we said of 
Padraic Colum, is in the main a sense of the exceeding worth 
of the things which, through much familiarity, we are prone to 
take for granted: the enormous and dramatic value of every 
day! To the eyes of the Celt, the mysterious tragedy of com- 
mon life is most conspicuous. But to Mr. Kilmer it is the 
mysterious joy and beauty. The hideous stone uniformity of 
the modern apartment house “thrills with sudden grace” for him 
when a woman’s face appears at some upper window. The 
midnight commuter’s train is transfigured as a home-bringer 
whose burnished feet are “beautiful upon the hills*’ This is a 
really perilous grace to handle: capable of giving us a fancy 
of such exquisite simplicity as the name poem, “Trees”; but 
capable also of those irresistible serio-comic narratives (in coup- 
lets!) so certain to be “popular’—and with a lesser poet almost 
equally certain to lead away from the heights of Urania! One 
does not fear for Joyce Kilmer, however. 


But now the clouds with singing rock 
As if the sky were turning bird! 


A poet who puts such music, and such a metaphor, into the 
mouth of his Bethlehem shepherd is manifestly of the elect. He 
is not to be turned aside from the lyric ecstasy. And to this 
artistic equipment, this inalienable winsomeness, Mr. Kilmer 
brings the young enthusiasm, the chastening, the consecration of 
his recent accolade. Knightly in all truth, of Round lineage, is 
a battle-cry like this: 


Christ’s Troop, Mary’s Guard, God’s own men, 

Draw your swords and strike at Hell and strike again. 
Every steel-born spark that flies where God’s battles are, 
Flashes past the face of God, and is a star! 


That is the poet’s song in action and beneath it rings the 
quieter song of conviction—his final word upon “Poets”: 


They shall not live who have not tasted death, 
They only sing who are struck dumb by God. 


From Francis Thompson that music might have strayed to us— 
or from another Francis, the Little Poor Man of Assisi! 





There are a score of others one should like to mention: Mr. 
“Tom” Daly, who has captured his own place in the hearts of 
American readers; the priest-poets, Father Blunt, Father Gar- 
esché, Father Donnelly, to cite but a few; Scannell O’Neill, 
whose charming lyrics comé to us like young Lochinvar, “out of 
the west”; Mr. Cecil Chesterton, whose recent poem on France 
was a new revelation of versatility. But To-morrow, after all, is 
the justification of To-day; and the part is greater because more 
intelligible than the whole. Enough, perhaps, has been accom- 
plished if the Catholic note in contemporary verse has been tried 
by the touchstone and found authentic. For the rest, there is 
food for thought in the exceeding variety of the bottles which 
to-day are bringing us this old, old wine of faith and art. 

KATHERINE Brécy. 


REVIEWS 


Lingard’s History of England. Vol. XI. By Hiuvaire 
Bettoc. New York: The Catholic Publication Society of 
America. 

It is just a hundred years since Dr. Lingard projected and 
commenced his famous “History of England,” such as we 
possess it to-day. It was a bold undertaking, a huge task, 
for one man to face when there was not a single work writ- 
ten which he might safely follow. The Protestant tradition 
held the field with such confidence that it feared no question- 
ing of its claims, and was disposed to ridicule, if not to scorn, 
any restatement of facts based on original sources. However, 
Lingard went to the original sources, and from them he 
rewrote the history of England. For every statement liable 
to contradiction he gave his authority, and thus silenced many 
an adverse criticism. His book did incalculable good to 
English historical studies, and was of no small benefit to the 
Catholic cause which was becoming more insistent every 
year until emancipation was won in 1829. It was a shock to 
those who looked up to Hume as a new evangelist in history 
to find their favorite author ignored or discredited. Lingard, 
of course, was attacked, but he defended himself so ably and 
marshaled sources so triumphantly that overt attacks ceased, 
and his work as a whole has never been superseded. In his 
lifetime several editions of his work were published, and now 
a new edition in ten volumes octavo is brought out here in 
New York, with a supplementary volume, by Hilaire Belloc, 
narrating the chief events of English development from 1689, 
the date Lingard’s work closed, to the death of Edward VII. 

The choice of Mr. Belloc to write the eleventh volume ot 
the new edition was a happy One, as by nature, descent and 
opportunities he is peculiarly well fitted to interpret the 
facts of modern history. He has made history his special 
study, his Gallic blood gives his style lucidity, his service 
abroad affords him a perspective denied to many of his Saxon 
countrymen; so that in spite of the trees he is able to see the 
forest. His terms in Parliament have given him a clear in- 
sight into the inner workings of the English Constitution, 
which lend special value to his judgments and prognostica- 
tions. His service as a journalist too gives him a power ot 
presentation which is rarely surpassed. See his account, for 
instance, of the battle of Blenheim. It is as clear as a photo- 
graph. His description of Fontenoy is hardly inferior, and 
what he says of the Boyne victory strips that “glorious’ 
achievement of much of its glory, leaving nothing but the 
noise to reverberate among the hills of Ulster. 

Since Mr. Belloc is so well equipped for work of this kind, 
it is much to be regretted that the projectors of the new 
edition did not allow him three volumes, instead of one, in 
which to detail the facts and tendencies of English history. 
He could then treat the matter with the fulness of Dr. Lin- 
gard, and develop the progress of modern England; for Eng- 
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land of the present begins with the expulsion of the Stuarts 
and absolutism in 1688. He divides his volume into two 
parts, England from 1689 to the French Revolution, and 
from that epoch to the present time. Each part is prefaced 
by an excellent introductory essay which it is important for 
the student to weigh well, if he wishes to catch the spirit 
of the period. The first epoch deals with the rule of an 
aristocratic oligarchy filling all offices of State, great owners 
of land, promoters of commerce and wealthy manufacturers. 
Prime ministers rather than kings occupy the reader's at- 
tention, because the king becomes more and more a cipher 
in the land and in the policy of the country. The second part 
is taken up with reform, the spread of democracy, the aban- 
donment of the farm for the factory, the impoverishment of 
the many and the enrichment of the few, with a nobility 
denatured owing to the intrusion of men whose riches were 
their sole recommendation for a seat in the upper house of 
Parliament. P. 3. dD. 





Ernest Dowson: 1888-1897. Reminiscences, Unpublished 
Letters and Marginalia. By Victor PLArr. With a Bibliography 
Compiled by H. Grey Harrison. New York: Lawrence J. 


Gomme. $1.00. . 
Dilemmas. Stories and Studies in Sentiment. By ERNEST 
Dowson. New York: Lawrence J. Gomme. $1.00. 


The last ten years of the nineteenth century were those of a 
great revival of letters in England; they were years productive 
of new and young poets and essayists and of strange and won- 
derful magazines. Those were the days of the Yellow Book 
and the Savoy, of the Chap Book and the Lark. Much of this 
has passed away and its history has been written in Mr. William 
Archer’s “Poets of the Younger Generation” and in Mr. Hol- 
brook Jackson’s “The Eighteen Nineties.” To Catholics, this 
period has a special interest, in that some of its prominent 
names are those of converts to the Faith like Lionel Johnson, 
Aubrey Beardsley, Henry Harland, Robert Ross and Ernest 
Dowson. Mr. Plarr’s little book of reminiscences, letters, etc., 
is a contribution to the history of the “eighteen-nineties,” but 
it is more than that; it is an affectionate study of that delicate 
genius, Ernest Dowson, from the author’s first acquaintance 
with him in 1888 to the time of the poet’s decline. Mr. Plarr 
pictures Dowson, not as a degenerate, but as a lovable boy who 
did not long outlive his boyhood. 

In these reminiscences perhaps the author talks too much 
about himself, but the nature of the book is such that the fault 
would be hard to avoid. The passage Catholics will most regret 
is this account of Dowson’s conversion: 


Ernest Dowson is numbered by Mr. Holbrook Jackson, in 
his admirable if somewhat mytho-poetical record of the 
“Eighteen Nineties,” among the interesting band, including 
Wilde, Beardsley and Johnson, who joined the Church of 
Rome in what we now consider the period of “the decad- 
ence.” Lionel Johnson, at least, could give chapter and verse 
for his conversion. Hardly so Dowson. I shall never forget 
the day of his admittance to the Church. He came to me 
rather excitedly, and yet shook hands with weak indecision. 
His hesitating hand-shake alas! always betrayed a sorrowful 
fatigue. “I have been admitted,” he said, but he seemed 
disappointed, for the heavens had not fallen, nor had a sign 
been vouchsafed. The priest who had admitted him had 
done so quite casually and had seemed bored. Afterwards, 
it seemed to me, he forgot all about his religion with sur- 
prising alacrity. Only his poetry bears witness to his ro- 
mantic admiration of a creed, which, after all, he shares 
with many Protestants and agnostics. Respecting sincere 
Catholics as I do, I was keenly annoyed with his conversion 
—with this kind of conversion. 


As Mr. Plarr is not a Catholic perhaps his keen annoyance at 
Dowson’s conversion is intelligible. But those who have read 
“Extreme Unction” and “Carmelite Nuns of the Perpetual 








Adoration” can not doubt the sincerity of his Catholicism, even 
if his life and writings were not always edifying. 

“Dilemmas” is a collection of five short “Stories and Studies 
in Sentiment.” This sub-title expresses it well, for such they 
are: fine and delicate works of the imagination, and in no 
sense autobiographical, except, perhaps, in the fact that the 
settings are places which were familiar haunts of the author. 
“The Dilemmas” are little cases of conscience without satis- 
factory solutions. A. K. G. 

The Glories of Ireland. Edited by JoserpH Dunn, Ph.D., 
and P. J. Lennox, Litt.D. Washington, D. C.: Pheenix, 
Limited. $1.25. 

“The essence of Irish achievement in all lands and times 
and ways” would be a more definitive title for this valuable 
book. It is entirely original, consisting of thirty-five contri- 
butions by writers who, for the most part, are recognized 
authorities on the subjects assigned them. Each article is 
brief, the whole occupying but 357 pages, but is meaty with 
compressed matter and well-marshaled facts, and supplied 
with reference lists that guide the studious reader to authori- 
tative sources. It opens fittingly with an admirable survey 
by Sir Roger Casement of the “Romance of Irish History,” 
and among other articles dealing with Ireland at home, of 
an equally high level are, “Irish Love of Learning,” by Father 
Dinneen; “Law in Ireland,” by Mr. Ginnell, M.P.; “Irish 
Music,” by Dr. Grattan Flood; “Irish Metal Work,” by 
Diarmid Coffey; “Irish Manuscripts,” by L. E. O’Carroll; 
“The Ruins of Ireland,” by F. J. Bigger; “The Sorrows of 
Ireland,” by J. J. Rooney; “Irish Language and Letters,” by 
Douglas Hyde; “Native Irish Poetry,” by Georges Dottin; 
“Trish Heroic Sagas,” by Eleanor Hull; “Irish Precursors of 
Dante,” by Sidney Gunn, and “Irish Leaders,” a striking 
combination of eloquence and analysis, by Shane Leslie. 
Sir Bertram Windle’s “Irish Men of Science,” and J. I. 
O'Donoghoe’s “Modern Irish Art” are also well done, but 
T. E. Healy’s “Ireland at Play,” A. P. Graves’ “Folk Lore,” 
which treats only of fairies; J. Holloway’s “Irish Theater,” 
which is merely the Abbey Theater; Dr. Krans’ “Literary 
Revival,” and C, S. Graves’ “Wit and Humor,” are inadequate. 

Of the articles dealing with Irishmen abroad, Irish monks 
in Europe, the “Fighting Race” everywhere, and the Irish in 
Canada and South Africa are well presented by Father Co- 
lumba, O.S.B., J. I. C. Clarke, Dr. J. J. Walsh and A. H. 
Atteridge; those of Australia and South America, nct so 
well by Brother Leo and Mrs. Mulhall; but the best, and pos- 
sibly the most valuable treatise in the book, is M. J. O’Prien’s 
“Trish in the United States.” His enumeration of Irish 
editors and founders of American newspapers since 1775 
refutes Michael MacDonagh’s later statement that Irishmen 
did not become prominent in American journalism till 1848, 
but he omits Mathew Carey and attributes to Patrick Wa!sh 
the founding of the Augusta Chronicle, a paper that preceded 
Senator Walsh’s editorship by half a century. Mr. O’Dea’s 
excellent account of Irish socicties traces the A. O. H. back 
to the orders of pagan Ireland, which is a “long way to go,” 
and there are not a few defects of commission and omission 
elsewhere. Irish Catholic achievement deserves greater 
prominence, and articles on Irish educators, missionaries and 


religious philanthropists might well find place in a reissue. 
M. K. 





The Spiritual Life. By Rev. Water Extiot, C.S.P. New 
York: The Paulist Press. $1.50. 

Though we are already well supplied with many excellent 
treatises on the spiritual life, still a welcome will certainly 
be accorded to this latest contribution to ascetical literature. 
It consists of forty heart-to-heart talks on as many aspects 
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of our spiritual make-up. Plain, direct, kindly yet forceful, 
they come like so many flaming darts straight from a heart 
that is fired with love for God and for men, and they pene- 


trate deep down into the reader's soul. Throughout can 
be heard, with very little effort of the imagination, the elo- 
quent voice of Father Elliot. Should one be tempted to com- 
plein of some lack of order and sequence in the volume, 
looked at as a whole, at least in the individual conferences 


there is no want of logical development. The book is rich in 
appropriate examples, and in choice citations from acknowl- 
edged masters. It will be read with pleasure and profit by 
the man and the woman of the world, who, amid a multiplicity 
of temporal cares, are struggling to attain the perfection 
proper to their state of life, while the priest and the re- 
ligious will draw from its pages much that will be of assist- 
ance to their own spiritual well-being, and much that will 
be of immediate service in the formation of those committed 
to their charge. mm 4, &. 


The Knight of the Fleur de Luce. By Sopnie MaAupe. St. 
Louis: B. Herder. $0.75. 

The Fruit of the Tree. By Maser A. Farnum. St. Louis: 
B. Herder. $1.00. 

The first of these books is a tale of the fourteenth century, 
“when men courted their loves and their God after the same 
fashion,” as the author quotes from Mgr. Benson in her in- 
troduction. One gets a glimpse into the life of a merchant’s 
family of those days, for it was there that the hero, though 
knightly born, had been brought up, and it was there that he 
first felt the surging of his knightly blood. We follow him 
then to the plains of Calais with the army of a king, we walk 
into the home life of a royal family and are made spectators 
of knightly deeds of honor done even beneath the shadow of 
the black plague that darkened the regal palace no less than 
the hovels of the poor. The book will please the boys and 
girls for whom it is principally intended and many an older head 
and heart as well. 

In “The Fruit of the Tree” we have a novel that portrays 
the evil fruit which socialism matures in the soils of those 
obsessed by it. Poor Valérie, the heroine, has set herself 
the task of relieving the hardships of the mill-workers 
in a factory town, say, of New England. The _ throb- 
bings and the fever of socialism are felt everywhere, in the 
mill-rooms and in the tavern, in the cobbler’s stall and in the 
mill-worker’s shanty, and through all these places hovers the 
form of Valérie, the beautiful French girl with the red ribbon 
in her hair. It is she that leads the mob, that stirs the men to 
violence, and yet she is at last conquered and won to the way 
of peace and love. The story has a flicker of false fire, how- 
ever, in some portions of it. It is difficult to see, for instance, 
how a little child, studying the red-bound catechism at the 
knee of its father, could understand that “Violence is a legiti- 
mate weapon for the righting of social wrongs,” or how the 
wife of a mill worker could use Latin quotations intelligently. 

J. .P. M. 





The Flower of Peace: A Collection of the Devotional 
Poetry of Katharine Tynan. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. 

In this dainty little volume, bound in white and gold, are 
gathered the best of Katharine Tynan’s devotional verses. 
Readers will find all their favorites here: “The First Nowell,” 
“The Man of the House,” “Sheep and Lambs,” “The Christen- 
ing,” “Of an Angel” and dozens of others. The author's beauti- 
ful verses, “After Communion,” must have taught thousands 
how to make a good thanksgiving. Her fondness for animals 
and birds is constantly finding lyrical expression, and on nearly 





every page can be read lines of true poetry. In the invocation, 


for instance: 


Lord Jesus, Day-star of the world, 
Rise Thou and bid this dark depart, 

And all the east, a rose uncurled 
Grow golden at the heart! 


or in this description of St Michael: 


His brows are like a battlement 
Beautiful, braVe and innocent; 

His eyes with fires of battle burn 

On his strong mouth the smile is stern, 


a sacred bard is singing. Writing “pious verses” is but too 
easy, as is painfully provéd by the abundance of commonplace 
stanzas that fill the corners and page-ends of our Catholic peri- 
odicals. Composing lines, however, that are no less devotional 
than poetical, is quite another thing, and “The Flower of Peace” 
shows admirably how it can be done. W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Echo is the name of a new Catholic weekly that was 
recently started in Buffalo. For more than sixty years the 
Aurora und Christliche Woche has been issued from the press 
of the German Catholic Asylum of that city, and now the 
Echo is meant to make a like appeal to English-speaking 
Catholics. In his introductory announcement Father George 
J. Weber, the editor, states that “the paramount interests of 
the Echo will be the vital issues of the day, in the social, 
political, moral, religious and educational sphere.” In our 
contemporary’s first number this promise is well fulfilled. 
AMERICA cordially wishes the Echo a long and prosperous 
career. 





Frederick A. Stokes, the publisher of John Roland’s novel, 
“The Good Shepherd” ($1.25), writes on the jacket of the book: 
“I recommend this story of a physician not only to physicians 
and those interested in their work, but to all who reverence 
unselfish service to humanity. It is a noble book.” The re- 
viewer is quite unable to echo this praise. The central figure 
of the novel is an immoral American doctor who pretends to 
be a Catholic, goes to live in a Tyrolean village, becomes the 
crony of an unbelieving priest and while rendering medical aid 
to the sick displays toward a young woman of the place very 
wolfish proclivities indeed. The author seems proud of the 
surgical knowledge he possesses and wearies and disgusts the 
reader by describing in detail operations and diseases. 





The fourth volume is out of “Meditations for the Use of 
Seminarians and Priests” (Benziger,’ $1.00), translated and 
adapted from the’ French of Very Rev. L. Branchereau, S.S. 
The feasts of the liturgical year from Advent to the fourth 
Sunday of Lent suggest the subject matter of these meditations 
and the Sulpician method is followed. The Rev. Henry Brink- 
meyer’s “Conferences of a Retreat” (Good Shepherd Convent, 
1315 Walker Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich., $0.50), is a closely 
printed book containing some thirty plain and practical talks on 
the virtues and duties of the religious life which he gave to 
the Sisters of the Good Shepherd. The author also arranges 
the “Conferences” as meditation matter for a six days’ retreat, 
but for that they will hardly do, because the psychological de- 
velopment necessary for a successful retreat is lacking. A little 
more money could have been well spent in making the volume 
more attractive looking. 





“The Desk Standard Dictionary of the English Language” 
(Funk and Wagnalls, $1.50) is James C. Fernald’s excellent 
abridgment of the “New Standard Dictionary.” The volume’s 
“one and only vocabulary” consists of 80,000 words of all kinds, 
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special care being taken “to include every worthy word that will 
be found in the reading of standard English authors or of the 
best class of current literature.” Some 6,700 proper names are 
defined, there are 1,200 pictures and more than 6,000 discriminat- 
ing articles and groups of synonyms. As all this lexicographical 
lore is packed into less than 900 pages, the “Desk Standard” is a 
very handy reference book. 





The Ave Maria for February 6 was a particularly readable 
number. The frontispiece is a photograph of the late Pope 
saying Mass. In “The Fields of France” Katharine Tynan 
takes as a text Nous avons chassé ce Jésus-Christ, and writes 
some good verses beginning: 

Jesus Christ they chased away 
Comes again another day. 

Could they do without Him then, 
His poor lost, unhappy men? 

He returns and is revealed 

In the trenches and the field. 


In “A Coronal of Stars,” Gabriel F. Powers describes an in- 
teresting Franciscan picture of Our Lady which has been 
recently discovered; J. F. Scholfield in an appreciation of 
Mgr. Benson considers “The Queen’s Tragedy,” that author’s 
best historical work, and calls attention to the fact that with 
the exception of Isabel Norris, none of the novelist’s women 
are very attractive characters. Enid Dinnis’s “Franciscan 
Dream” is a “three-roomed cot” with 
Christ on His Cross above me, 
To make the white walls fair; 
Our Lady’s face to gain me grace, 
And an image of sweet St. Clare. 
Dainty and meek and holy, 
So shall she come to me, 
In russet-gown, with her eyes cast down, 
The Lady Poverty. 


There is a good paper on the remarkable longevity of mis- 
sionary priests and another giving Dr. Gilmary Shea’s list 
of fifty Spanish works, printed in the New World before the 
much-vaunted “Bay Psalm-Book” saw the light. Father 
Hudson, the veteran editor of the Ave Maria, is to be con- 
gratulated on keeping the pages of his magazine so varied 
and readable. To get out every week an interesting Catholic 
paper, crede experto, is not an easy task. 





“Half Hours” (Scribner, $1.25) by Sir J. M. Barrie is a book 
containing four little plays in which he skillfully draws charac- 
ters who personify the foibles and follies of our day. Brute 
force and false strength, vanity and boastfulness, jealousy and 
sentimental affection are all cleverly satirized. The “artistry” 
of the book is of course remarkable, for the author has never 
wanted wit nor words. Ethically, however, the little scenes have 
defects, for he belittles the holiness of the marriage tie; speaks 
rather slightingly of conjugal love, and seems to think divorce 
an excellent corrective for human frailties. 





“The Catholic Mission Feast,” by the Rev. Anthony Freytag, 
S.V.D. (Mission Press, Techny, IIl., $0.60), may seem to Ameri- 
can Catholics to have a strange title. The mission feast, fortu- 
nately, is better known to Catholics in certain parts of Europe, 
while Protestants have found it one of the most effective means 
for promoting their vast missionary enterprises. The author in 
fact believes that the great revival of the mission spirit in the 
Protestant world during the past century was in large measure 
due to the mission feasts, or mission Sundays. In England mis- 
sion service and even mission weeks were substituted. The Cath- 
olic ideal is to set aside a Sunday of the year for this special 
purpose; to have the sermons at the Masses, and the subjects of 
lectures, plays and other events of the evening celebration all 
tend to the one object of promoting the cause of the foreign 





missions. The children are separately appealed to in the inter- 
ests of the Holy Childhood work. All collections taken are de- 
voted to the missions. The methods of conducting such mission 
feasts, matter for the sermons that may be preached, poems, 
songs and indulgenced prayers that can be used, are given in the 
present book which is adapted for American readers by Rev. 
Cornelius Pekari, O.M.Cap., and Bruno Hagspiel, S.V.D. 





Julian Hawthorne’s “The Subterranean Brotherhood” (Mc- 
Bride, $1.50) is the book of a special pleader. He condemns the 
whole prison system as vicious and irrational. He would lead 
the reader to suspect that fair is foul and foul is fair, that 
prisoners are the saints, and wardens the sinners. “Jails are a 
crime,” is the major premise of his syllogism. Its denial brings 
the response: “Try a year behind prison-bars, as I did.” He 
calls for a release of all prisoners, though admitting that some 
may continue to murder and rob, and so the ancient problem 
still faces us. Environment comes in for blame where blame it 
has none. If it be true that environment has marred men, it 
must also be remembered that men have made their environment, 
and it can be shown that many men have risen superior to their 
environment by sheer will-power. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Collegiate Press, Menasha, Wis.: 
Practical English Punctuation. By M. Lyle Spencer. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York: 


Problems of Community. By Seba Eldridge. $1.00. 
J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., London: 
The Columbiad. By William Henry Sheran. 1s. 6d. 


Doubleday, Page & Co., New York: 
A Sunday School Tour of the Orient. By Frank L. pegs 
try and the Woman, By James Oliver Curwood. $1.25 
Funk & Wagnalls, New York: 
Desk Standard Dictionary. $1.50. 
B. Herder, St. Louis, Mo.: 


In der Schus . — eliums. 


God’s Coun- 


Von Herm. J. Cladder, S.J., und Karl 


Haggeney, S he Principles of Christianity. y Rev. A. B. 
Sharpe. $0. aa the Cod of Philosophy. By Rev. Dr. w% . $0.45; A 
History of the Commandments of the hurch, By Rev. A. Villien. $1.50. 


Little, Brown & Co., Boston: 
The Individual Delinquent. By William Healy. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York: 
What Ought I To Do? B 1 Trumbull Ladd. $1.50; From Fetters 
to Freedom. By Robert Kane, $1.50. 
Macmillan Co., New York: 
New Poems. By Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Browning. $1.25. 
Press Publishing Co., New York : 
The World Almanac for 1915. 
F. Pustet & Co., New York: 

Laudes Vespertine sive Thesaurus Cantionum. 

cerpsit. $0.35; Die Leidenswacht beim géttlichen Heilande. 

Peter Gallway, S.J. Two vols. $3.25. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 

Alsace and Lorraine from Cesar to Kaiser. B 

Three Gentlemen from New Caledonia. By k. D 

Henry de Halsalle. $1.35. 

Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York : 

Fad Flower of Peace. A Collection of Devotional Poetry by Katharine 
nan, $1.50; Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. Edited by James 
astings. Vol. VII. Hymns-Liberty. $7.00 

J. Fisher Unwin, London: 
England’s Peasantry and Other Essays. By Augustus Jessop, D.D. 7s. 6d. 


$5.00. 


$0.50. 


Carolus Weinmann ex- 
Von P 


Ruth Putnam. $1.25; 
Hemingway an 


EDUCATION 


The Association of American Colleges 


HE Association of American Colleges held its annual meet- 
ing in Chicago, on January 14. Although its <¢:tle would 
seem to invite a broad and general membership, the Association 
is composed exclusively of Protestant institutions. Eligibility 
to membership is restricted to those colleges which require at 
least fourteen units for admission, and one hundred and twenty 
semester hours for graduation. 
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ReELicious EpucATION 


An edifying religious spirit was noticeable in all the papers 
and discussions. Religious education was said to be the. one 
thing on which there could be no question of compromise. State 
aid for denominational colleges was opposed by many of the 
delegates, on the ground that it might jeopardize the religious 
spirit of the institution. Rather than thus lower its ideals, it 
would be better for the needy college to close its doors. The 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Learning was 
often referred to in the discussions, and it seemed to be the 
conviction of some delegates, that the Foundation might readily 
be induced to cooperate with their colleges in the religious train- 
ing of youth. Listening to these optimistic expressions, one 
could not help recalling the critical conclusions expressed some 
years ago by the Rev. Timothy Brosnahan, S.J.: “If it had been 
designated ‘The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Non-Sectarian Teaching, it would have been described with 
more intellectual honesty. If it had been called ‘The Carnegie 
Foundation for the Secularization of Education,’ its purpose and 
ultimate aim, would have been manifested.” While it is true 
that the presidents of some non-Catholic colleges have opposed 
the fundamental principles of the Carnegie Foundation, it seems 
evident that it is supported by the greater number of these in- 
stitutions. 

STANDARDS OF EFFICIENCY 

Both Dr. P. P. Claxton, Commissioner of Education, and Mr. 
mm Ge “specialist in higher education,’ had been invited 
to read papers. Dr. Claxton, who was to have discussed the 
possibilities of more effective cooperation among the American 
colleges for the promotion of higher education, was detained in 
Washington by official business. The subject of Mr. Capen’s 
paper was “Fundamental Principles Involved in College Effi- 
ciency and Standardization.” In his introductory remarks, Mr. 
Capen admitted that the Bureau of Education had been severely 
criticized for its awkward attempts to standardize the colleges 
four years ago. He also admitted that what is best in a college 
can not be classified. Only its shell can be measured; not its 
true contents. But some of the points on which the,scollege may 
be justly questioned are its equipment, entrance requirements, 
curriculum, size of classes, hours of work for teachers and 
students, range of subjects offered, record of graduates, library, 
and apparatus. More important than all these, is the faculty. 

According to Mr. Capen, the work of classifying the colleges 
was suspended by action of the President. The Bureau of Edu- 
cation now seems to recognize the absurdity of giving to one 
man the final word in settling the standing of a college. When 
the plan is again taken up, if at all, it will be after consultation 
with the National Educational Association, the New England, 
North Central and Southern Associations, the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Learning, the Council of Education 
of the American Medical Association, and other associations. 
Perhaps, when the President of the United States beholds this 
vast array of learning, he will withdraw his mandate and allow 
the Bureau of Education to go on with its work of classifying 
colleges. But it is to be hoped that Commissioner Claxton will 
profit by the salutary advice and direction of the various asso- 
ciations, and make due reparation for the deep injustice that 
his hasty and unscientific work has done to so many institutions 
in the past. 


Capen, 


Junior CoLLeces 


There are now in this country, about six hundred institutions 
conferring academic degrees. Mr. Capen calls upon three hun- 
dred to close their doors or, at least, to become junior colleges; 
that is, to devote their time and energy to freshmen and sopho- 
more classes, sending their students to larger institutions to 








complete their course. These junior colleges should have an 
annual income of forty thousand dollars, and professors should 
receive from four to six thousand dollars’ salary. This move- 
ment toward junior colleges is not new. Prominent educators 
advocated it fully a decade ago. There was no dissenting voice 
in this regard among the two hundred college presidents or their 
representatives present at the Chicago convention. 

Another matter upon which stress was laid was the separation 
of the preparatory from the college courses. In the past, col- 
leges have found it necessary to conduct academy courses giving 
the full high school work. It was judged that this state of things 
is no longer necessary, because the thirteen thousand high schools 
in the country can now do the work formerly done by private 
academies. Colleges, it was argued, lower their dignity by con- 
ducting academies often under the same roof, and with the same 
professors. It was even suggested by one speaker that no 
college which maintained a preparatory department be allowed 
admission into the association. No vote was taken on the 
matter, but the prevailing opinion seemed to be, that reputable 
colleges must drop their preparatory departments. Those insti- 
tutions which had made the change reported that it had added 
efficiency and numbers to the college. 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Calvin H. French reported his investigations on the re- 
quirements of a minimum college, that is, a college doing the 
very least that can be expected of an institution conferring de- 
grees. Such a college should have at least eight professors de- 
voting their entire time to teaching, one hundred students, and 
an annual income of forty thousand dollars. It was suggested 
that the professors’ time be distributed as follows: 


Professor of Mathematics...... Mathematics, 6 hours; Physics, 3 hours; 
other branches, 6 hours. 
Professor of Chemistry......... Chemistry, 4 hours; Biology, 4 hours; Ge- 


ology, 3 hours; other branches, 3 hours. 
Professor of Modern Languages. French, 7 hours; German, 3 hours; other 
branches, 5 hours. 


Professor of Education......... Education, 4 hours; Psychology, 4 hours; 
Philosophy, 4 hours. 

Professor of English ........... English, 7 hours; other branches, 8 hours. 

Professor of Latin............. Latin, 4 hours; other branches, 12 hours. 

Professor of Economics........ Economics, 7 hours; Sociology, 5 hours; 
other branches, 3 hours. 

Professor of History.......... History, 8 hours; other branches, 8 hours. 


While not ideal, perhaps, this arrangement would be excellent 
for those institutions in which the professorial staff is limited 
to eight members. The president will devote his entire time to 
administrative work. It was suggested that professorial salaries 
should range from four to six thousand dollars. To reach the 
average would, of course, require a minimum income of forty 
thousand dollars. Practically, however, in view of salaries for 
administrative officers, other than the president, and of neces- 
sary administrative expenses, an income far in excess of forty 
thousand dollars would be necessary. The financial question 
will be a source of difficulty to the small college for years to 

H. S. 


come. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Father Brown’s Stick 


N Chesterton’s “The Wisdom of Father Brown,” Flambeau dis- 
| cusses the psychometric method of detecting criminals, which, 
he has heard, is in use in America. You begin by securing 
a pulsometer to the felon’s wrist. Then you pronounce certain 
carefully selected words, and by the resulting pulse acceleration 
or retardation, decide his innocence, or his guilt and its extent. 
“Who but a Yankee,” exclaims Father Brown, “would think of 
proving anything from heart-throbs?” To. Flambeau’s protest, 
that after all this test “might point pretty straight at something 
or other,” Father Brown replies that there is a disadvantage in 
a stick pointing straight. The other end of the stick always 
points the other way. 
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CRANIAL CRIMINALS 


It is Chestertonian satire that puts the home of the psycho- 
metric test in America. True, our jurists and men of science 
have helped to bring about the present “era of the great sob.” 
But as we wipe the tears from our swollen eyes, “laws,” “stand- 
ards” and “tests,” established under the strain of emotion, seem 
quite as wild and inaccurate as the most imaginative calculations 
of medieval astrologers. The tilt of one’s nose or the set of one’s 
ears, it was once thought, betokened with certainty actual or 
potential criminality. A crumpled helix or an excessive Dar- 
winian tubercle, undoubtedly justified the inference that, if the 
patient were not a delinquent, he would at any rate bear watch- 
ing. Digital hypertrophy obviously indicated mistaken theories 
on property rights or, at least, a tendency to acquire the goods 
of this world, in a manner not sanctioned by the moral sense 
of the community. Lombroso’s dogmas were invested with an 
infallibility which even Lombroso himself did not claim. Mante- 
gazza succeeded to Lombroso, and while he discoursed learnedly 
on physiognomy, psychopathists like Dr. Healy, who is not at 
all impressed by Tarnowsky’s erudite data on the frequent 
occurrence of cleft palate among criminals, are now ready to 
admit that “there has been an overexaggeration of facial and 
cranial criminal types.” 


BLAMING GRANDFATHER 


The direct inheritance of criminal tendencies is another theory 
that has been in vogue among us. We went back to the grave- 
yard to fix the responsibility for the individual crime. Dr. Healy 
in his recent work, “The Individual Delinquent,” warns us 
against “the danger of drawing easy conclusions about heredity 
being the main factor back of misdeeds, simply because some 
progenitors, or other members of the family, were guilty of de- 
linquency. Grandparents, parents and children may be liars, 
thieves or misdoers in other ways, and very little cause of their 
conduct be protoplasmic carrying over of special traits.” “John’s 
grandfather was a notorious sheep-stealer; therefore John is an 
unsafe shepherd,” is a familiar form of the argument. But 
without detailed environmental and developmental histories, 
family charts prove nothing, claims Dr. Healy, no matter how 
many criminal records they may contain. Inherited bodily traits, 
it is commonly thought, depend upon a few general biological 
causes. Not so personal delinquency. Because one has inherited 
a Hapsburg nosé, it does not follow that he has inherited the 
criminal tendencies which may be predicated of individual mem- 
bers of that famous house. The exterior act which we term a 
crime or misdemeanor is plain. Of the causative factors of that 
act, biological, moral, mental or social, we know little or nothing. 
For the present, our wisest course lies in accepting the dictum 
of Aschaffenburg, that in fixing responsibility for crime, we can 
simply dispense with the theory that criminal tendencies are in- 
herited. Yet, from the testimony of certain American writers 
on this subject, one might think that the theory of criminal 
heredity were fully as valid as Newton’s laws. 


NuMERICAL METHODS 


As a means of fixing, indirectly, moral responsibility, the 
Binet-Simon and similar tests are now in great favor. Writing 
some weeks ago in America, Dr. J. J. Walsh stated the case for 
the Binet-Simon test, by holding that it is most valuable when 
its distinct limitations are fully recognized. Binet himself never 
thought it a final test, and would readily agree that it is positively 
misleading when improperly applied. Competent psychologists 
now admit the great uncertainty of the tests above the twelfth- 
year limit. “Binet’s tests for these years,” writes Dr. Healy, 
“are found quite unfair,” and at the meeting of the American 
Association for the Study of the Feeble-minded, in 1913, “both 





Goddard and Kuhlmann asserted lack of faith in even their own 
revisions of tests for these upper ages.” 

To be able to say to the judge that the offender 
of 23 chronologically is mentally an individual of 10 years, 
puts the whole matter in an enticingly clear light. The 
trouble, however, with just this scoring of the intelligence 
by these comparatively few tests, is that many facts may 
be left out of the evaluation. The numerical method 
forms too easy an evaluation of the human mind with its 
complexities and manifold potentialities. The Binet 
scale may not reveal what might be of vast importance for 
society to know concerning the individual. We refer to our 
case-studies for many evidences of the fact. 


Dr. Healy points out the danger of an exclusive reliance on 
the Binet test, when he says that “many facts may be left out 
of the evaluation.” This is precisely what the dabbler, who re- 
gards it as final, will not see. “Don’t ask for an impossible 
thing,” said Alexander Johnson of the Vineland Training School. 
“No such test [an infallible test] has been devised or ever will. 
The Binet test is extremely useful as far as it goes. The 
long experience of the teacher, that is the best test.” 


DiscorDANT PsYCHOPATHISTS 


Binet himself called these tests “A Measuring Scale of In- 
telligence.” Now a measure presupposes some definite acces- 
sible standard of measurement. If the standard itself is shift- 
ing, uncertain or inaccessible, the scale based upon it becomes 
valueless. If what is called a foot-rule contains twelve inches 
to-day and fourteen to-morrow, or if the length of the inch 
itself be debatable, practical operations in mensuration are im- 
possible. The difficulty attending the finding and adoption of a 
fixed standard, by which defective mentality may be measured, 
has not been satisfactorily solved. The confusion in which 
psychopathists now find themselves, was thus stated by Dr. O. F. 
Lewis at the Tenth Conference on the Education of Backward 
Children. 

If Dr. Goddard does not agree with Dr. Healy, and Dr. 

Healy does not agree with Dr. Fernald, and Dr. Fernald 
does not agree with Dr. Hughy, how do you know how many 
feeble-minded persons you have in your institutions? 
Se bg It seems to me that we are dealing with a very 
dangerous subject, and it seems to me also that the 
psychologic and psychiatric moment, and the pathological 
and physiological moment as well, has come, when we may 
say to Drs. Healy, Goddard, Hughy and the rest: “It is 
time for you to get together and standardize your tests, and 
if you can not standardize them, there is something wrong 
with you, not with us.” 

A common error in regard to these tests is the mistaken be- 
lief that they record indisputable facts, much after the manner 
of a machine which automatically counts coins. The truth is, 
that they by no means embrace all the facts pertinent to a given 
case, and that in their present development, they necessarily in- 
volve the observer’s subjective interpretation of the conditions 
which they do reveal. That is, the case-report of a Binet-Simon 
test is not a simple record of fact. It is a statement of what 
the investigator believes to be fact. The introduction of this 
personal factor discloses a source of possible grave error, for 
which the proper corrective allowance has not as yet been cal- 
culated with any degree of accuracy. Our skeptical attitude 
toward the finality of these psychopathic methods receives a 
further justification, when it is remembered, that the very facts 
disclosed by the Binet-Simon test, for example, can not be said 
to constitute the standard by which mental capacity should be 
measured. 


Finp A UNIT 


The scientific student of the present day is slow to assign the 
causative factors of delinquency to heredity. That he leaves to 
the Sunday supplements of the syndicated newspapers. Experi- 
ence has shown him that the results of the Binet-Simon, and 
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similar tests, must be received with the utmost caution. These 
are hopefu. signs. But until the psychopathist has found a defi- 
nite unit of measurement, together with the correct method of 
applying it, it is well to remember that his carefully-tabulated 
results do not represent ascertained facts. At their best, these 
results approximate the truth. At their worst, they are like 
Father Brown’s stick. They point both ways. 
Paut L. BLAKELY, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


In his official Diocesan Gazette, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury has at length spoken on the subject of prayers for the 
dead. His Grace does little more than advance an opinion. 
The doctrinal question involved is left untouched, and the 
whole document is lacking in the vigor and precision which 
one rightly looks for in the public utterances of an official 
teacher of religion. The entire subject, declares His Grace, 
“is shrouded in mystery.” Yet the Church of England has 
“nowhere declared it unlawful or erroneous to believe in the 
propriety or efficacy of such petitions.” “Efficacy” must 
mean that these prayers effect something. But what? Do 
they actually help the dead, or merely console the mourners? 
That is the precise question at issue. The Primate invokes 
Article XXII against the “Romish doctrine concerning Pur- 
gatory.” However deeply shrouded with mystery the whole 
subject may be, Rome is certainly wrong. But is there an 
“Anglican doctrine concerning Purgatory”? There are An- 
glican opinions in plenty, fond things, vainly invented by 
individual Anglicans, but is there a doctrine which the 
Church Established by Law will defend? To say that the 
Establishment has never held that it is unlawful or erroneous 
to believe in prayers for the dead, is a statement akin to a 
Scotch verdict. It will hardly strengthen the hands of those 
Anglican ecclesiastics who are announcing the celebration 
of Solemn High Requiem Masses. But, perhaps, these gen- 
tlemen neither expect nor wish the approbation of their Primate. 

* 


When an Englishman speaks of a Dissenter he means a mem- 
ber of one of the Protestant non-Episcopal sects, which go under 
the generic name of Dissent. Until the abolition of religious 
tests the word in England meant one who refused to conform 
to the worship of the Protestant Reformed Religion as by Law 
Established, which is the legal name for the Church of England. 
Therefore, when the Living Church in a recent issue has oc- 
casion to speak of “Roman Catholicism” (t.e., the Catholic 
Church in England) as English “Dissent” it is guilty either of 
inaccurate statement or of a deliberate attempt to belittle Eng- 
lish Catholics. The term “Christian,” once an opprobrious 
epithet, became a title of honor. Similarly, to be called a 
“Papist” was meant as an insult, yet that too is one of the most 
glorious titles by which an English Catholic may be called. For 
it means he is a spiritual descendant of confessors and martyrs 
who passed through the baptism of blood for the Faith. 

“It is the Mass that matters,” said Mr. Augustine Birrell. If 
that be so, then were Catholics not only Dissenters, but traitors, 
when an unjust law punished by death those who heard Mass or 
said Mass. The Catholics of England were mocked and im- 
prisoned, they were tortured, were torn asunder by the rack, 
were hanged as felons on the gibbet and their hearts plucked 
from their living bodies; and the power behind the law which 
launched them on the sea of blood was that power known as 
the “Supreme Governor” of the Church of England. It is well, 
then, that the English martyrs and their descendants should be 
lumped in one common stock with the denominations brought 
into by the interminable religious quarrels which are 
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the fruit of Protestant private judgment! The saintly Fisher, 
the illustrious More, the Carthusians, the Benedictine Abbots, 
and many another to whom the despised Catholic breathes a 
whispered Ora pro nobis, were but seditious law-breakers whe 
they withheld from Czsar the things of God! They upheld 
ancient Faith, and resisted unto blood when the power o 
world sought to set itself in the place of Christ’s Vica 
order to make journalistic “copy” for the twentieth century 

the cause for which they died to be called Roman “Dissent!” 


It is only within the Catholic Church that religious educa- 
tion is a reality. Outside the Church, except in a few scat- 
tered instances, praise of religious education takes its place. 
Here in America, there is at least one large society whose 
professed purpose is to further the interests of religious edu- 
cation. It holds «nnual meetings, at which sundry great men 
talk earnestly and, without doubt, sincerely, of the place of 
religion in the lives of school children. And there the mat- 
ter drops. As far as can be ascertained it has never founded 
a school, or subsidized a school already founded. Possibly 
its many published reports may influence public opinion in 
some degree; but de facto, religious schools are not enjoying 
a notable increase. In a recent number, the Guardian ex- 
presses its concern over the ill-results of purely secular edu- 
cation, which it attributes to Germany. “We should ensure 
that never again,” says the Guardian, “shall the idea of a 
secular education be entertained in this country. ; 
Religion must become an unfailing feature in our schools, 
and it must be taught as efficiently as other subjects.” This 
is most excellent doctrine, but there is about one chance in 
a million that the comfortable Establishment will ever prac- 
tise it. Just at present, while the poor and despised “Roman 
dissenters,” are undergoing untold sacrifices to maintain and 
even increase, as they did in the year just closed, schools in 
which religion is taught, Anglican authorities, battening on 
Roman foundations, are closing them. Religious education 
may be worth discussing, but it is not worth sacrificing one’s 
self for. That, apparently, is the conclusion of many advo- 
cates of religion in education, both at home and abroad. 





In an excellent review of the events of 1914 the Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record for January notes some remarkable 
changes of view and policy occasioned by the war. Belgium, 
which the Protestant press had fiercely denounced for its 
alleged Congo atrocities and its Government’s Catholic atti- 
tude, has suddenly become deluged with eulogiums from the 
same source, and wins lavish praise even in Belfast. The 
French Government, which had been acting as if French 
priests and nuns were a greater menace to the liberties of 
their country than Germany, has been forced to realize that 
they are patriots and that the lights of heaven still shine in 
France. Kaiser and Czar hastened to do honor to the Poles, 
who had been mercilessly subjected to both Russian and 
Prussian culture, and dangled before their eyes new pledges 
of political and religious independence. The Pope, too, whose 
influence in international affairs was said to have vanished, 
has been suddenly courted by all parties! Austria, Germany, 
Russia, Belgium and Turkey had their representatives at the 
Papal Court to press home their views, “and England must 
needs dispatch an accredited representative to a sovereign, of 
whose existence as such she had shown no official recog- 
nition” till she learned of the German ambassador’s activity. 
“Perhaps,” adds Dr. MacCaffrey, “if the war continues long 
enough, the Papal Guards may be startled some morning by 
finding that the ambassadors of France and Portugal have 
arrived to furnish some explanation of their prolonged vaca- 
tion.” 








